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JOYS and mechanics aren't the only ones who have to 





vet rid of obstinate dirt and stains. 


If your hands are stained with ink or dye or grease, treat 
them to a bath in Goblin Soap suds.— you'll be delighted. 
Goblin Soap is a splendid all around soap for toilet. bath. 
kitchen, garage, shop. anywhere where there is dirt to be 


removed without injuring the skin. Try it. 


It lathers quickly and easily in any water, hard or soft, warm or 


cold: its gentle and thorough. 


If your dealer does not have Goblin Soap, please send us 


his name and we will see that you are promptly supple d. 


CUDAHY, LIL W. Monroe St.. 
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Our New Year’s ante 


| i} O make you laugh when laughter is your need. 
| To take you out of the commonplace of every-day and 
into the beautiful land of make-believe. 
To stimulate you to new action when the zest for living 


seems gone. 
To help you solve each big and little problem of your home 
To lead you out to the far horizon and show you the vision 
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Th “ns | a |? will be hard to decide which | 


| 
| 
| 
| OOD news! This brilliant 
An Introduction best-—"Miss Henrietta's Will” in. | | 


| writer of big stories has | 
| 
written for us a brand new novel 
this issue, or the wholly different 
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| | Those who have read “The Com- || | 
" . ie . ' ; 
|| || | pleat Family” in the December CALL’S has a new Editor and we want you to know her. When Miss equally distinguished, “The Day 
McCall's will know what to ex | Myra Reed, who has so successfully edited McCall’s, left to be married the Clock Was Set Ahead,” com | 
— in this new serial ~~ Miss Bessie Beatty came to us out of the West. On the staff of ing in an early issue. And other | || 
modernness, winsomeness, loveli | : a nes lh oa - 
ae | the San Francisco Bulletin, she was for many ‘years in the front rank . a) have many more, just 
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| | ° | i 
1] want are based not only upon what she knows of the West; she has lived with the 1} | 
tii | women of Sweden and Norway, of China and Japan, of our North and our South | 
iain } and our East—she knows worten and children everywhere. Their interests are | 
her interests; their likes, her likes ir | 
| With a fearlessness that even American men have envied, Miss Be alty went | 
| into Russia during the Revolution. She knows the patter of bullets in the streets {| 
of Petrograd, the stench and mud of the trenches, the joy and horror of minister 
| ing to wounded and dying soldiers. And she came back to write “The Red Heart 
} R Cc M of Russia,” in which she tells of that land of chaos and high ideals 
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“TI feel as if all the reconstruction depended on me 
ince 18 
new 

. " 
Infants 


most we can hope to do fo1 ky 
babies to grow up into a strong, 
letter of a 


France.” 


Red Cro nurse at an 


Paris 








The 


to help the refugee 
From the 
Home Outside 


Seven little croupy French sleepyheads in the Grenelle 


Mission of the Rue de |’Avre in Paris. 


Before the war, 


American women ran a Settlement here, where now the 


Red Cross maintains a dispensary. 
children are brought in with “consumption,’ 


’ 


When pale little 
they are 


sent to the country to a 

























Cross 
tubercular. 


Red 
the 


showing the proper 
to bathe the baby. 


growing 
here and abroad. 
dren’s Year is 
Congress of the 
States will have 
a measure now 
which provides 


over 


of nurses who will 
vise and assist 


in rural districts 


where 


Clinics 


Bureau of the Red Cross in France. 


These little brown-eyed things are Bohemian babies just weighed and 
Children’s Year has shown that 
foreign mothers are eager to learn “American ways” of caring for their 
In Chicago, and other large centers of foreign population, 
lectures on child care have been crowded with mothers. 


measured in a Chicago Welfare Station 


children. 


hospital for 
Why 
don’t we do this every- 

where at home? 


A public health nurse is 


way 


It 


These 
nurses are meeting with 
appreciation 


hoped that before Chil 


the 


United 
passed 
pending 
govern- 
ment aid for the support 


ad 


mothers 


mothers may obtain advice on how to keep their babies 
well are part of the infant welfare work carried on by the Children’s 
The founding of similar clinics for 
American children during Children’s Year has been advocated by the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor. 


vg Making the World 


For Babies 





HE story of this page and all its pansy- 


faced children is one of the great stories 
of the war. The pictures were brought 
into the office by a girl from the Ameri 
can Red Cross. It is two years since a 
Spring Drive “made all the difference,” and she 
knows herself as one of a widowed generation. 

“Life’s grown pretty horrid and complicated 
since I was laughing in my crib,” she said. “My 
family lived out in the Mississippi Valley in a nice 
little town where eggs were twenty cents a dozen 
and petunias grew in the yard. There was no 
\. E. F., no Red Cross with millions of members, 
no ‘Fatherless Children of France.’ ” 

The Girl from Washington looked out the win- 
dow, down on to an alley roof where a Polish 
mother was patiently hanging out baby things. If 
the mother had looked up she would have seen the 
high blue sky of New York. But a gust of smoke 
was maliciously making a target of her fresh wash, 
and a lumpy little baby was scrambling into the 
clothes basket. The woman snatched her child, and 
dashed her apron across her eyes 

“I guess you see what I mean,” said the Girl 
from Washington. “Here’s Mrs. Sladonska with 
only a roof, where my mother had an Indiana gar- 
den that ran down to the banks of the St. Joe. If 
we're going to help her we've got to organize. 

1 feel like a sailor I overheard down in the 
Newport News Canteen, spouting to some 


bovs 


from his own ship. ‘I tell you,’ he pounded, ‘we 
had to get together to win this war.’ I feel as if 
women, and mostly girls like I, have got to ‘get to- 


gether’ and mind the world’s babies. We only think 
of them one by one, with little eiderdown quilts 
over them. We must think of the babies who have 


no cribs at all, of the ‘petits enfants’ in France and 


Belgium and Russia, of all the little kids in Eng- 
land, Australia, Italy, Serbia, and from Maine to 
Texas, whose mothers have no daddy to help in 


keeping the youngsters their fathers died for, heal- 
thy and happy.” 

She undid the package of pictures from the Red 
France and our own 


Cross Children’s Bureau in 
United States Government Children’s Bureau in 
Washington. 

Well she said, “the Red Cross has done 
many, many things for the soldiers, but the reason 


I'm glad I work for them is that they’ve raised an 
irmy of doctors, nurses and helpers, and they're 
winning a square deal, square meals and a happy 
time for the sick and hungry children of Europe 

The folks who ‘mind the babies’ are the folks 


who are going to keep this war good and won.” 
















promise. 












Companies of the 
A. E. F. are adopt- 
ing French or- 
phans. “The chil- 
dren of France be- 
gan to smile again 
in the summer of 
1918. They found 
out they had two 
million Uncle 
Sams.” 
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“You would never guess that my infant Lafayettes and 

Bernhardts, playing peek-a-boo, had been born to the 

tune of booming guns. All the scared, peeked looks are 

vanishing under the good food and care here in the 
country,” writes the same nurse. 








The King of England has signed a bill making it pos- 
sible for mothers to go to the government when their 


babies are sick. There is a Smith-Rankin bill before 
our own Congress now which provides that the Federal 
Government help pay the salaries of nurses and doctors 
for mothers to consult 
about their babies. Some 
day Dr. Cora Allen, one 
of America’s gifts. to 
France, will come home 
to help our babies 



























In France, women are 
learning to love Eliza- 
beth Ashe, Chief of the 
Nursing Service, Red 
Cross Children’s Bureau. 
In America women are 
learning to write to Miss 
Julia Lathrop of the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau 
on how to care for them- 
selves before their babies 
come. Some day all gov- 
ernments will know that 
children are their land’s 
treasure. 








A new kind of bread line—more hopeful than usual and more promising, 
too. French youngsters waiting at the dispensary to get rid of stomach 
aches and find their growing appetites again. 
sary is paid for by the Red Cross and run by the Sisters of St. Vincent 


The Jeanne d’Arc dispen- 


de Paul. 


Each of these French tots looks quaintly, hopefully out upon a world of 
Who can resist feeling about children as Lord Rhondda did 
when he said, “The care of the children is a sacred duty we owe to those 
who are giving their lives for us at the front, and we can best help our 
country in these critical times by helping little children.” 
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By Jeanette Lee 


ILLUSTRATION BY T. K. HANNA 


HE man sitting in front of the fire in 
Miss Henrietta Flint’s drawing-room 
looked about its gracious spaces wit 
approving glance, almost an apprais 
ing glance. His eye rested a minute on 
the French clock, it traveled slowly 
to the cloisonné vases on either side of the tall! 
windows and dropped to the Bokhara rug that 
covered nearly half the length of the dark pol 
ished floor. It was a beautiful room—a little 
old-fashioned and conventional, perhaps, in its 
furnishing, but the essentials were there, and 
they were all good The bronze drop-light on 
the table cast a softened glow on the room, 
and Chauncey Marriott's eye approved it all 


7 oe Henrietta had excellent taste And 
she had always had the money to satisfy it 
His mind touched lightly on the money 


He, too, had excellent taste, though not always 
the means to gratify it. He glanced again at 
the clock over the fireplace 

A step sounded in the hall and he looked 
quickly toward the door. It opened to a gen 
tle touch. He got to his feet, a look of deep 
respect in his face 

But the girl who stood in the door was not 
Miss Henrietta Flint. She was young and 
charming and had a look of subdued radiance 
as she came forward, holding out her hand 

“Henrietta is so sorry!” she said apolo 
getically. “But she begs you to excuse her to 
night.” 

“She is not ill, I hope 4 He 
hand and was holding it If she 


had taken her 


sought to 


withdraw it, the effort was not apparent. She 
only smiled at him frankly 

“No, she is not really ill, I think. She is 
very tired. The doctor came. But he only 
told her to rest. She said she hoped you would 
stay a while and talk with me,” she added 
with a little look of happiness. The man’s 


smile returned the happiness of the look 

“Miss Flint is very kind,” he said formally 
“She takes away a pleasure only to give 
something far more rare! 

“Oh—!" The girl's inflection was vague 

“Won't you sit down?” She motioned t« 
the fire and drew a piece of knitting from the 
bag on her arm, seating herself where the light 
from the table fell on her and on her needles. 
“TI still have to count,” she said 


you 


“It does not matter—I have something 
beautiful to look at,” said the man under his 
breath. 

“One—two What was it you 


said?” she asked absently. She did not look 
up. A little flush was in her face 

The man laughed gently He did not re 
peat the words. She finished the row and 
looked up 

“There!” Something in his glance seemed 
to startle her and she looked down again 

The fire glowed on the hearth. There was silence in the 
room. The man was turning something in his mind. He 
was sure—almost The girl knitting was consider- 
ing something, for the first time perhaps. If it had flitted 
through her mind before, she had never let herself recognize 
it. Mr. Marriott was Henrietta’s friend—a very old friend 
His frequent visits had no special meaning. At least she had 
always fancied so. But to-night— 

Outside—behind the curtained windows she could hear 
the wind blowing freshly. She glanced across to him 

“The wind is in the north-west,” she said quietly 

He laughed out It was like Celia to bring the 
into the room with them 

“How do you know?” he asked skeptically 
her knitting and looked at him in surprise 


} 


win 


She stopped 


“Why— it’s the feeling you have,” she said slowly 
“Don’t you know—everything alive and happy and some 
thing coming!” She stopped abruptly Her cheeks were 


flushed softly again 

“Yes, I've had that feeling,” he admitted half-teasingly 
He felt so sure now—of happiness and the right thing to do 
She hurried on , 

“Quite different from what you feel when the wind’s in 
the south! Then nothing goes right. Everything you try 
to do has a wrong twist to it And when it’s in 
the east—!” She shivered 
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The girl’s eyes turned again to Philip's face 
“Probably because he saw I was going to make a 
I'd almost as soon be dead wake up with the 
in the east!” she admitted, laughing 
How about the south-east?” he asked lazily He wa 
watching her with great content She would be an ador 
able companion 
In the south-east—?” She wrinkled her brow a littl 
Oh—that’s just betwixt and between She turned her 
head to the window 
Listen ! 
The wind came driving against it. It seemed almost to 
enter the room and surround them. It filled his blood. He 


j 


eaned forward a littl 


Celia!” he said softly 

She glanced up at him quickly He had never spok 
her name like that She held up a hand 

“Wait—I am counting! Her voice trembled 
She knew he was going to speak and she was glad. One 
two-three Something suffused her eves, blotting out the 
stitches She looked up to him 

“What is it—?” she asked 

There was a light rap on the door and she turned h 
head impatiently 

“Come in,” she said 

The servant who entered glanced at her almost apolo 
getically, as if she felt the electric tension of the room and 


knew her presence to be an intrusion 


5 







Why were rt surprise | she asked 
































































said Chaunce 


latte 

Mi I Ti ISKE I e to her 
roor to witness a wi he sa it will of take a min 
ute—if Mr. Marriott w kin lr) irl by 
the table was oKINg at r tartied pr 

Her wi he said wly Miss Flint’s will! 

Then she 1 er herself Of course Tell her I 
oming Margaret The vyvoman withdrew 

The gir glance fluttered to the knitting in her lap and 
hen t the I a | 1 on his tact i 
halt irtled a 

I ‘ only b t I red And thet 
quick How I f her ‘ t ke her wi 
to-night Dor i D ppose sli 
an be re - a 

He i M ike whi 
You know it w I . { will when v¢« 
least ex t H re wa ill a 
nade 1 anr i 

I must go at 1. “You will stay till T come 
back she 0K ( wit! itt iir of | I 
happy possess H t rT r for her 

I shall be her ne a : 

She looked up ar ethi hild 
like i the sr r i 

I will yt be 

He closed tl 


+ 
He stood with |! hands thrust deep in | pockets, a 
t ht A i H okit Across 
r nothing He wa ecing the look in 
Dr. ( ‘ ( hen they met in t | than an 
I [ i 
Mi I ry 1 he doctor had said gravely He 
spoke to (¢ I Mar i friend of Miss Henrietta 
ne of her lest friends, in fact And Chauncey 
Ma i I of Mi Henrietta, had been duly 
But beneath the shock had been the quiet assump- 
tion t Celia ( ithwaite would be Miss Henrietta’s heir 
He } w Henr well. For a year past there had not been 
l in | 1d that the bulk of her fortune would go 
I irl whor fi ears before, she had taken into her 
1} ( 
Now sl {1 sent for Celia—to witn her will. The 
! n betw his eyes deepened i he taced the curious 
| len hat rest ed itsell to him 
Phe if flown the hall to Miss Henrietta Flint’s 
r had n her little smile It was still on her face 
I ype 1 the door and went In 
The ro lay in half-shadow. Only the space about the 
bed was lighted by a brilliant glow from the lamp on the 
d beside it. Papers were spread on the stand and a small 
man bent over them, writing. Propped among the pillows, 
Mi Henrietta Flint was dictating the words that ran so 
moothly from the lawyer’s pen. She lifted a hand to the 
girl who entered 
Wait a minute, Celia!” she said. “I’ve nearly done.” 
[he gir! waited by the door 
The woman closed her eye ind rested back, thinking 
Her face, framed in the dark 
mass of gray hair, was high 
bred, a little scornful, with .— = 
something pathetic in the sag iif . 
ging droop of the mouth and 
the wrinkled, restless lines of 
the brow She ope ned her 


eyes and flashed a smile at the 
girl, and the pathos vanished 
in humor 
I'm wondering 
leave William,” 
“William— ? 


what to | 
she said 
Why not leave 
| 
| 


him the horses?” responded the 
girl 

“I believe I will! You're so 
right, Celia! You're always 
right!” She turned to the 
lawyer 

“To William Olmstead, the | 
gray carriage horses with five 


thousand dollars for their keep 
—to go to William after the 
horses die or are sold You 
put it into language, please.” 1] 

The lawyer smiled faintly 
“five thousand dollars for main 1] 
tenance,” his pen wrote smooth 
ly on 

The woman chuckled 
chance to 


“That 


will give William a 
find out how fond he really is 
of his horses!” she said. Wil 


liam and the gray horses had 
been retained after the cars 
were installed by Miss Hen 
rietta, as a tribute to William's 
feelings. Miss Henrietta was al 
ways kind to those who served 


her. The girl came across to her 
“What does it mean, Hen 
rietta?” she asked intently. She 


moved a hand to the lawyer and 


We have a choice, a glorious opportunity. 
bruised and broken world in our arms as though it were a sick child 
and mother it back to health again, or we 
and grow fat upon its need. 

Reconstruction, re-creation, these are 
challenges our woman talent for mending 
Europe are weary with the load; the children of Europe are frail and 
undernourished. 
feed and warm and clothe them. 


Belgium, France, Italy, Russia, yes, and Germany 


of fortune from the 
day when Henrietta 
Henrietta was 


remnant 
until the 


about Europe with the little 
California ranch, was lonely 
into her life and took possession of it 


came 

like that in possessing you—as resistless as the wind out 
there. Her thought knit them together—the imperious 
woman listening to her will there behind the closed door, 


and the free tossing wind in the trees outside 


There was no tinge of sadness in her musing. Henrietta 
was not dead, or dying. She was only making her will be- 
cause the whim took her to-night. It was exactly like her to 
put off the disposal of her fortune to some odd, incon- 


yment like this—when it suited her 

he girl's eyes rested on a figure coming shadowly up the 
figure of a man, that turned to the left and 
It looked like Philip Marsden, she thought 
disappointed not to see Henrietta 
She relied on Philip 
big and little 


venient mé 


driveway, the 
was lost to sight 
vaguely He would be 
And Henrietta would be disappointed 


Marsden, and consulted him in all her affairs, 


Perhaps she had sent for him to-night. She leaned forward, 
catching sight again of the passing figure through the shrub 
bery Yes, it was Philip. It was good to know that he 
was here. She wondered if he would stay till she came 


Then her thought flashed to the other man waiting 
for her below—the man whom an hour ago she had thought 
of only as Henrietta’s friend. And now Her heart beat 
quickly How the wind tugged and swayed the 
trees out there! She turned at a slight sound. The door to 
Henrietta’s room was open and the maid stood in it looking 


down 


for her. She stepped from behind the curtains 
“I am here, Margaret.” She entered the room Hen- 
rietta, among her pillows, looked tired, she thought. The 





Out of the Wreck—What? 


|| ICTORY is a heady wine. 
while France lay bleeding. 

power is dead. 
To women everywhere this means nothing, unless it means __ || 
that war has been stricken from the vocabulary of human possibilities. | 
To bear a race of human beings gifted with the fine art of living 
together in peace and amity—to make the world a safe and happy place 
for the practice of this art—these are the tasks of the woman whose 
|| vision is of the future. 


can trade upon 


and healing. 


The Prussians drank of it long ago 
It was a poison draught and Prussian 


We can take the great, . 


our special tasks. 
The women ot 


They will be hungry and cold and naked unless we i 


Germany and all || 
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older woman roused herself. “You must 
said cheerfully. “Chauncey Marriott 


But at last the 
go down, dear,” she 


is still waiting, isn't he? Her tone was dry. 
“Yes. He said he would wait.” The girl’s voice was 
dreamy. Chauncey Marriott seemed very far away. She was 


resting in the love that had become part of her life. It was 
wrought into all her loneliness. What if Henrietta 
was going to dic! She put it from her fiercely. She could 
not think of life without her . Even the thought 
of Chauncey Marriott and the wonder that he should love 
her, dimmed before it 

The older woman withdrew her arm. She was arranging 
the lace at her wrists with careful precision and did not 
look up 

“One thing I want you to remember, Celia.” 

“Yes, dear?’’ The girl’s eyes were on her face with af- 
fectionate inquiry. She was thinking how sad the face looked 
with the eyes withdrawn like that 

“I want you always to remember that I cared—enough 
to hurt you—if need be,” said the woman. “Remember that.” 

“Of course I shall remember. You did not need to tell 
me!” The tone was a little hurt 

The woman lifted her face and looked quietly at her. 

“A man cared once—he said. But he loved my money 
more. i found out in time, thank heaven—only it killed me 
first. : Now you understand, child. Run down and 
see Chauncey. Tell him I am sorry to have kept him wait- 
ing so long.” There was something like a mingled gleam of 
malice and humor in the face lifted to her. The girl bent to 
it swiftly 

“Dear Henri!” she said, “I understand perfectly.” 

The look vanished and be- 
came very gentle 





- sa “Child—child!” She drew 
= ———— | her down and held her for a 


| minute. 
i “Now go!” she said, smiling 
And the girl took with her the 
look on Henrietta’s face—the 
malice had vanished and it was 
very beautiful 
She went slowly down the 
long stairs, her thought return- 
ing to the man waiting in the 
room below. Did she 
really care? she wondered 
Something of her heart seemed 
left back in the room with Hen- 
rietta. How could one be sure? 
rhere had never been any ques 
tion of her love for Henri. They 
had seemed to belong together 
from the first day. Wasa man’s 
love different? Was one always 
uncertain and a little afraid 
ofrite . ‘ ° 
She paused at the foot of the 
stairs, looking toward the draw- 


ing-room. Voices! Then she 
+4 remembered—Philip! She quick- 
ened her step—and again the 


its weakness feeling of comfort swept through 


her. She was glad Philip had 
not gone away. His presence 
seemed a protection. It gave 


The hour her time—time to think and be 


sure of herself. 

The two men standing be- 
fore the fire turned quickly as 
the door opened. The younger 

one, taller by a head than 
1} Chauncey Marriott, smiled to 
her. Then he came forward and 
took her outstretched hand 

| “You could not get rid of 


his papers. | The older woman | the countries of middle Europe need us. They stand with empty, out- ao eal a 
gianced a 1m and smiled | << - “4. ° P | Ss, ve see! 
‘It's my will,” she said stretched hands. The great privilege of filling them is ours; not that we “I did not want to get rid 
com oe | may grow rich and fat and powerful and dig our graves as the Prussians a I am so glad you are 
vidently su why 0- . : = 7 ae ‘ - ere! 
night 2” i] did, but that we may grow rich in service, that we may take for ourselves - Something in the sincerity 
The women hesitated a se || a thing more precious than all the wealth and power of the Universe. | of her words made the twomen 
ond. “I felt like it,” she said . | glance at her quickly. 
“But Henrietta will be 


“And the doctor was so dicta | 
torial I thought I’d have some 

one in that I could dictate to! 
The old lawyer responded with 


a slicht bow and a dry smile 


pleted; the coal supply is gone. 
the glory of the hour of construction has come. 


The reserves of the world are exhausted; the food stores are de- 
We must save and sacrifice and give, for 
We are builders, and 


sorry!” she added 

| “How is she?” The question 
came from both, and she looked 
from one to the other as she re- 


It was respectful and imper |} on the ruins we will erect a new temple for the generations to come. plied. 
sonal, and addressed to a half 1|] “She is only tired,” she says. 


million dollars more or less, well 


invested He placed the blotter } a 
evenly on the paper = Spee 
s that all?” he asked 

“Oh—I hope so!” She was 
wrinkling her brow “I've probably forgotten half my 
friends! The lawyer cleared his throat 

I will read it to you,” he said 

Mercy! Do I have to hear it all over again?” she asked 
help! ly 

lo be sure of its correctness,” said the lawyer. 

S} leaned back with a little sigl “You go outside, 
Celia, dear. You don’t need to hear it before you have to!” 

The gi eyes met hers in quiet understanding. She went 
ut losin the door softly 

She moved to a chair by the window and sat down, 
drawing the curtains together behind her and shutting out 
the light of the hall In the faint moonlight outside 
t branches moved like great swaying, swinging fans 
Clouds drifted and changed across the sky. Some spirit of 
the night seemed to move and toss itself free as she gazed 

“Wind in the north-west,” she thought, pressing her fore 


head to the pane and staring out. She did not need to hear 
the lawyer's dry, crisp voice to know what he was reading 
back there in Henrietta’s room Henrietta’s will 
was making provision for her They did not need to speak 
f it, she and Henrietta, or to explain. In the five years they 

id lived together they had never had to explain—anything 

Sitting ther her thought w back to the day 

first came on Henrietta in the old hotel at Augsburg 

She had seemed an old woman then—so much older than 
to-night—and everyone had been a little afraid of the auto 
cratic rich American who was hard to plAéase. She smiled, 
thinking of Henrietta’s tongue and the little circle it had 
kept clear about her in Augsburg Only for her 
there had never been any fear. She had stepped inside the 
circle—at first because she felt pity for the lonely woman, 
ind then becau she found charm there, and at last had 
come » day wi they both knew she would never leave 
it. She, too ilone by her mother’s death and wandering 


lawyer was fussing at his papers, arranging them neatly. The 
maid closed the door and was moving toward the dressing- 
room, but her mistress’ voice stopped her 

“Wait, Margaret. I want you for a witness.” 

The lawyer looked up quickly. “Margaret—did you 
say?” He glanced down at the will, searching it with his 
finger . . “A beneficiary—” he murmured. “You 


Here it is—I give and be 
But the woman put out a 


know a witness can not inherit— 
queath to Margaret Gleason 
hand 

“I know,” she said. “That is Margaret who has been 
with me years. She is away now for a week, and this 
woman takes her place. Her name is really Alvira But 
you can not call a maid Alvira, can you!” The lawyer 
smiled and cleared his throat 

“This is the place to sign,” he said. 
the servant and held out the pen 

The rest of the formalities were quickly finished, and he 
gathered up the papers in his little bag 

“You wish me to keep this?” He indicated the 
where the signatures of the two witnesses were scarcely 

“Yes. Don't let me see it again or hear of it ever, please 
Then, with a change to the unexpected courtesy that was al- 
ways a part of her nature, she thanked him for coming so 
late and for being so patient with her whims. As he bent 
over her hand, Celia wondered again at the charm that 
Henrietta never failed to exert when it pleased her 

The door closed behind him and the two women looked 
at each other 

“Come here, dear!” said Henrietta 

“You are not really ill?” She was bending above her. 

“Never felt better. I only wanted to get it off my mind.” 
The vounger woman seated herself on the bed. They sat 
speaking, as if the relation between them were 


He glanced over to 


will 


dry 
he 


without 


wonted and tender and had no need of werds. 


“And now that her will is made, 
she will probably go to sleep.” 

“Her will!” Philip Marsden’s 
tone was startled. The girl 
nodded 

“She took it into her head to do it to-night!” She was 
smiling at him. He knew Henrietta so well. He would be 
amused, as she was, at this new freak. 

But his face was only grave 

“Why should she do it to-night?” he asked. The other 
man’s voice took it up with a laugh. 

“Don't you know Henrietta!” he said 
she would never do a thing like other women?” 
a little overbearingly 

But Philip Marsden did not look at him. 
on the girl’s face 

“I think it is only a whim,” she replied, as if he had 
asked her the question. “She thought of it. She did it. The 
way she does everything—sent for her lawyer—had Mar- 
garet and me for witness—” 

A little exclamation broke from him 

“What is it?” she asked 

He hesitated. The older man had stepped back and the 
tongs and shovel overturned behind him with a clatter. He 
was visibly annoyed as he righted them. It was a clumsy 
movement for Chauncey, and he was not often clumsy 

The girl's eyes turned again to Philip’s face. “Why were 
you so surprised?” she asked 

He hesitated slightly. 

“Probably because he saw I was going to make a clatter 
before I did!” said Chauncey Marriott. “It was enough to 
surprise anyone!” He lifted a flushed face and brushed the 
marks of dust from his trousers. “Stupid!” he murmured. 

Philip’s face was still thoughtful 

“Have you and Henri quarreled?” he 
abruptly. 

“Quarreled! No—why should you think we quarreled?” 
And then—“I do not think we could quarrel,” she added 
after a quick minute 

[Continued on page 40) 





“Don’t you know 
He spoke 


His eyes were 


She stopped. 


asked the girl 
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SUPPOSE there ain’t a great deal of use in keep 
ing a diary, but I ain’t got nothing else to do 
nowdays and so I am going to put down 
everything just as it comes along and maybe 
get some comfort doing it 

A man ain’t always got everything just as he would like 
to have it. I am 78 come next April the 22nd, and I can 
work as good as anybody yet. But, no, my children ar 
ashamed to have me work and I have got to set still and set 
still and set still, until I am all tired out enjoying myself 

This morning when I was taking a little walk, I went 
down to the railroad tracks and set awhile with the old 
fellow that tends the crossing His name is Peters He is 
grumbling about having to work. There ain’t none of us 

satisfied. Peters gets 29 dollars a month just for waving a 

flag at folks once in a while 

I am living with my daughter. I am going to live here 

a part of the year the rest of my life. I do not see why the 
Lord had to take Mattie first If she had been left I sup- 
pose she would of had to of lived with the children, too, but 
I think she would of fitted in better. Or if she would not 
of fitted in better and had to be took, I wish I could of been 
took, too. When two folks lives together as long as Mattie 
and I did and then one of them is took away, the one that is 
left feels like a hollow shell walking around. Part of me is 
buried in the cemetery 

Or why can't I stay on the farm alone? Ain't nothing 
going to get me I guess. But just like I was a little boy or 
something, I have got to live with the children. It is getting 
cold in here. It is one o'clock. I guess I will go to bed 

Nov. the 6.—I shoveled the snow off the walk this P. M 

It does seem as the snow come early this year to give me 
something to do. It would of been flying in the face of 
providence not to of shoveled when I got a chance. My 
daughter was real put out. She said the hired man that 
takes care of the furnace was hired to do that, besides wash 
ing windows, and what would the neighbors say about her 
letting her poor old father that had earned his repose do al 
the work around. But I shut my mouth and went and don 
it anyhow 

I went down and told Peters and he said I was a fool 

He said if he was lucky like me he would not never do any 

thing but smoke cigars and set in plush chairs and put his 

feet up and blow smoke all the rest of his life. Peters ain't 
got no sense, much. Besides he ain’t never had to set around 
and rest 

November 7.—Went down to see Peters to-day. He let 
me wave the flag at folks while he took a nap behind the 
stove in his little shanty. While I was there I met another 
fellow that oils engines or something. He told me I could 
get a job down there, he guessed, because they are short of 
hands. I am going down where he works to-morrow and 
see about it, if I can figure out some way to get rid of my 
daughter and her family while I go, and I guess I can 

7 ° Nov. eight.—We 
had company for 
supper, only they 
call it dinner. They 

was nice folks. A 

man and a woman 

and a young boy 
about twenty-five. 

They looked so 

stylish that at first 

I did not want to 

go in and eat with 

them, but my son- 
in-law and my 

















After a while 
them pesky 
lumps of coal 
got bigger 
and bigger. 
eee My back 
got tohurting 
me some 


daughter said yes, I was one of the family and I 
must eat with them. So after while I put on my 
red necktie that I got at the county fair last 
fall and my best white shirt 

They was awful nice folks, too. After while 
I told them the story of Hank Lowben that 
lives back of us on the old Gibbs farm. Hank 
is terrible cross eyed. He is a good man but his 
eyes look just like they was going to crawl over 
his nose and change places. One day Hank was 
going to butcher and he told his new hired 
hand to come along and hole the steer. When 
they was already Hank lifted up the ax that he 
was going to kill the steer with. His hired hand 
yelled to him to hold on. Say, he says, says he, 
Be you going to hit where you are looking? Of 
course I am going to hit where I am looking, 
Hank says. Well, then, says the hired man, you 
can just hold your own critter. All of them 
laughed real hearty, and I pretty near could not 
stop laughing. 

I told them what I thot about all this mod- 
ern nonsense about comfort. My grandchildren 
goes to school in an otto and has steam heat all 
day and eye and nose tests 
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to a log cabin in the 
I remember as 


When I went to school we went 
woods and we had one teacher for all of us 
well as tho it was yesterday. They was a big stove in the 
middle of the room that was always too hot or cold 
We had benches along the sides that was just planks nailed 
to sticks that was nailed to the logs, and our desks was just 
a plank laid on saw horses 

The cracks between the logs was plastered up with mud 
and such, and when that fell out, us boys was sent out to 
pack the snow in tight to keep out the wind. Our fathers 
built the schoolhouse themselves and we had to fight our 
way to it thru drifts that was feet high. They don't have 
snow drifts like we used to have It don’t snow so much 
and the winters ain’t so cold and long as they used to be 
But we used to have terrible storms them days. And no 
body could go to high school because there was not any, 
and besides everybody was needed to help clear the ground 
and help in the fields 

To-night they was talking about the terrible hardships 
of the soldiers. Nobody thot of hardships them day 
Everybody was too busy trying to keep soul and body to 
gether 

Pap and Mam had a log cabin 
else them days, and we had a loft 
well to do because of the loft We had twelve young 
all the time and boarded the school master part ol the time 


too 


They was not anything 
and we was considered 
one 


Them was the days when women run things and a man 
was only the 


that dragged out stumps and chopp 


one 





1 told her I am not as old as my children think I am, and that | have g& 


some money and property 
















ut it, and for once 
He 
go, he will 


I told Peters ab 
Peters had some sense. says 
that when I get ready to 
go with me 
old either to help in a hospital or 


drive a wagon or something 


He says he is not too 


wn tre und plowed, and then 
etimes the women pitched in and 
helped. Mam spun the yarn and 
le every titch of clothes that all 
of us wore and fixed from the grain 
r the carcass every bite that all of 
ile seen like women ain't so 
important now days, but they was 
then. They run things then 
Il was going to read a chapter in 
my Bible every night but I ain't 
going to to-night because I guess I can sleep if I go to 


bed now I will read two cl 

Nov. 9 I went down to the round house to-day to 
see about that »b The man was afraid 1 could 
stand the work. I told y name was John Wil 
liams without my last my daughter and her 
d not hear about it. I told the man to try 


upters to-morrow night 

not 
him m 
name SO a5 


lamily wou 


me and see if I could not work as good as any man. He said 
he guessed he would have to because the work had to b 
done and he could not get help enough 

I am going to work in the morning. I have told my 


daughter that I am going to help Peters tend his crossing 
She laughed and said alright if it would amuse me. I will 
get me a lunch from the woman that works in the kitchen, 
and then I will have a high old time all day long. Just 
shoveling little pieces of coal. Peters says I am a fool 


Peters is a fool himself 

Nov. 15.—I ain't wrote in my diary for some days on 
account of shoveling coal. I have been in my bed and my 
daughter and her family have been real worried about me 
They do not know nothing about where I was that day. But 
I am going to put it down just as it happened, like I said I 
was going to do 

At first it was easy 
lumps of coal got bigger and bigger 
that hires the help fixes therh that way 
get discouraged and quit before they begin. I can under 
stand why he can't keep no help. He is not honest with 
them. He does not tell them that the coal is in great big 
hunks that gets bigger and heavier the farther down you go 

My back got to hurting me tho I ain't sure why 
I had rheumatizm every winter for quite a spell but it ain't 
time for that yet. But long before dinner time that rheuma 
tizm struck me right in the small of the back and that is 
when I begun to see that the Jumps was getting bigger and 
heavier. Before dinner time I forced to rest several 
times because that rheumatizm got worse and worse. Along 
towards noon the whistles blew and I rested me. My rheu 
matizm made me kind of faint and fagged and I did not care 
to eat my lunch that I had brought. I laid down on one of 
the bunks they have got in the round house. Just as I had 

ny eyes closed the whistles blew They have got 
a bad system in this town. They do not give working peopl 
time enough to eat their swallows it whole 
than I wa 


But after a while them pesky 
Seems like the man 
hands won't 


to do 


so the 


some 


was 


igain 


got 


linner unless they 





In the afternoon I was very warm, warmer 
in the morning It must be the heat of the engines or some 
thing, for tho we worked out of doors it made me sweat 
and sweat And sweating is very weakening to 
a body and my rheumatizm struck me again 
and I kept right on shoveiing until they brought 
me home. I made them set me down a block 
ir the house 
I have ist rested since then. But I hav« 
caught up on my reading I have read two 
upters a day 
I was reading the newspapers about the war 
too. It is a terrible thing. I would like to go 
ver and help lick them Germans. But I don't 
ppose my children would let me They treat 
me ust like I was a little boy here are lot 
of things I ild do, I should think. I could be 
a nurse or help in hospital somehow 
My " two b« re in the army and my 
daughter ! his parent consent to 
join the navy when he is ninetee That is in 
June so ti But if | know anything about 
boys he w be in the navy a long time befor 
J ine H l a ier lad and I guess his grand 
father will be the t to te him to hide 
ho because he i ing enough to do i 
eer like all that go on in this house i 
war Nobody in talk of thing else 
everybody is doing something. I got an idea 
¥ he aid | 
I 1 Peters abou it and for on Pet 
had some ‘ He ays that when I get re 
t to zo he o wit He he is ne 
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DON’S FIRST LOVE 


Or Romance Invades the Onion Patch 
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AD 4) 
han Ya bese Oe 
Don hoeing diligently in his mother’s onion patch 
WAS hoeing in my wa! irden-—Don, earlier in the 
day, having pointed out to me, with a scornful and 
sadly unmanicured’ foretinger, the enemy alien weeds 
which flourished therein—when that youth himself ap 
peared around the corner of the house, saw me, and 
rinned broadly 

Gee whiz, Dad, why don’t you put some pep into your 
hoeing ?” he inquired. “You bet, when I hoe I don’t fool 
along that way! F'r Pets ake! The war will be over 
before you get to the end of the row! 

“Suppose you give us an exhibition,’ I suggested skepti 
cally, fishing for handkerchief to mop my face. But the 
ruse failed, Don being Don 

“Nothin’ perkin He grinned wisel) “We was every 
fellow to hoe our own wa irden! Mine's done I do her 
every morn 

However vague on's application of the rules of the 
grammar h reluctantly tudies, there 1 eldom any 
vaguene i eaning. Grinning back at him, I re 
sumed my letsurt tol ind asked, 

“Where is evervbod 

“Mother's down at the Red Cros Jo’s gone for a walk 
with Polly Maurice is drilling with the scout I got kept 
in after scho ind didn't get to go, darn it! So I got six 
doughnuts and a piece of px 

Donald 1 dutifully abandoned my plain human en 

of Do personality to take up my paternal censor 

But at that tant romance entered our war gardens 

n i iccession of terrified shrieks from 

beyond the hedge separating our yard from the next one 

Then a small fi which we later learned was the nine 

year-old daught of our new neighbors, shot through a 

hol in the hedge she tore ruthlessly acro Don's model 

garden, m far-it model one, and, ignoring me com 

pletely, pitched herself into Don's unwilling arn knocking 
an astounded “Fer the love of Mike!” out of him 

Loping lazily after the long-legged, brief-skirted young 
lady was Hannibal, Dor Russian wolf-hound 

For a boy who had hitherto scorned the female of his 
species, except only his mother and Josephine Logan, and 
one Letty Gra because she did not look at him through 
her curls and wa ul and stiff to take holt of if a fellow 
had to dance with her Don acted with creditable chivalry 
Grasping the fact that the young lady wrapping herself so 
tight!y about him, not only with her arms but with her legs, 
was afraid of his dog, he promptly grabbed her in both his 
erstwhile dangling arn He jerked his sturdy legs free 
from her slin ilken ind whirled himself about to re 
ei he pa f pursuing Hannibal 

Dow H I I ed peremptorily. “Git out of 
her Call hi D 

I happe k 1 really had had no time to 
| interce] but I automatically collared 

ul dog t t rie\ Irprise 

W here Ipor ropped back to a les tly im 
pulse, and ma ul incient mistake of trying to reason 
will ne ¢ n I 

“For Pete uke Stop your howling! Hannibal just 
wal to | with vou! He wouldn't bite you! Gee 
whi D 1 wa oke me! Le go my neck! Say! 
My father’s got of Hannibal! Let go! 

Her shrick bsided to gulping sobs, but she continued 
t ing tena D ck. He reached back with 
wth hands, t t er clutching fingers, but with 

erking t inage it, and, distressed as he 
vas, he did no I for ist then 

Havi cor H we were not playing a game 
I I nsolately, and hastened to deliver 

n fro é irrassment, and the little girl 
her white fear B instant I touched her shofl 
ul I oul not get her at 
ntion. S i ot hear my reassurances Then 
Don asserted | elf caveman fashion. He wrenched 
elf tre e sl Iders and shook her vio 
tly Her but after a second her tear-swollen 
eves look traight i Don's blazing ones, and,to my amaze 
‘ ' \ u ntly stopped aking her 
“Now t e began, apparenfy oblivious of 
you ato noise ! Right ow ! l ull meht you 
hiki to y murder when 1 didn’t know 
Hannil lay with 1. I ain’t blamin’ you 
i i B stop it, now 
S had h open for a fresh vocal effort, but it 
di on her eace, plus a ration, was born 
in | eve D her one remindi erk, which 
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made her little white teeth click, and she stood limp between 


his firm hands, a small, uncertain smile dawning in her wet 
blue eyes 
“Wh-what—is y-your na-ame?” she managed to inquire 
“Don Russell,” briefly. “Now you be still, an’ I'll call 
Hannibal over, an’ you can pat him. Then you'll have some 
sense the next time you see him 


She plunged into Don’s neck again before he could stop 
her, whimpering, “Oh, Don! Please!” but my son’s lips 
merely took on an apostolic grimness of resolution. Restor 
ing her to arm’s length, he called the dog 

“If you're goin’ to live next to us, you might just as we 
get used to Han. C’m here, Han! She wants to pat you 
This was getting Hannibal under false She wanted 
so little to pat him as almost to effect an escape by backing 
right through Don, but she timidly put out an amazingly 
small hand, withdrew it, ventured the gesture again, and 
actually touched the Whereupon she looked back over 
her shoulder—and up through her curls—at Don, and smiled 
at him. It was a very attractive smile, indeed, but Don was 
intent on other things 


pretenses 


dog 


OW! You see how silly you was! Go on! Pat him! 
NS told you he wouldn't bite you! Anyhow the 
eternal masculine asserting itself, “I'm right here I 
wouldn't let him hurt you 
Evidently she believed him, notwithstanding that had 


Hannibal so desired, he could have eaten them both, for she 
ventured out of actual contact with his vaunted protection, 
and in two minutes was having a tentative romp with the 
great wolf-hound 

I returned to my hoeing, not so much from enthusiasn 
for that occupation, as from a desire to see the outcome of 
the affair. When the little girl had removed herself from 
Don's arms to a distance which gave him opportunity really 
to look at her, she suddenly became good in his sight. Stand 
ing stock still, his hands deep in his pockets, his feet widely 
et, his cap askew, Don looked and looked—and fell in love! 
The ruddy color came and went softly in his brown cheeks 


i smile grew in his eyes and hovered about his lips, a smile 
more winsome than any dimpled one I have ever seen. I! 
smiled—though with a quick stricture of the throat—for 


this, my son, until now so gloriously fancy-free, had visibly 


before my eyes, become enthralled. Full of a tender amuse 
ment, I hoed sedately along until, presently, the little girl 
went flashing back toward the hole in the hedge In the 


middle of Don's patriotic patch of incipient beans, she paused, 
poised as light as a fairy, and looked back at Don, who had 
not joined in her romp with the dog. She called out to him 


“My name's Elaine. Good-by, Don! 
After a second he responded coolly enough, “Good-by 
but he did not call her name, by which I gathered that he 


was aware of bondage in this curious lilting attraction 
and was making a small stand against it. When she had dis 
appeared through the green wall, he looked sharply at me. Re 
turning his look guilelessly, I asked a matter-of-fact question 

“Do you know what time your mother is coming home?” 
ought to be here, now,” he told me, equally matter 
of-fact of voice and manner, looking at his birthday watch 
on a not-too-clean wrist. “It’s five, and she is going to make 
you go to a meeting somewhere at half past seven to give a 
talk on boys’ war-work. I heard her promise some one over 


some 


“She 


the ‘phone Winking impishly at me, as one “seeing my 
finish,” he departed whistling shrilly. As he went, he reached 
back to run his hand along the collar of his coat, and his 
head was bent for a survey of the front of that same coat 
But I suppose, like the rest of us, he found a glory that is 
past leaves behind it no tangible thing to account for the 


abiding glow in the heart, or the puzzled wonder in the head 
In one thing his self-control was greater than mine. He 
passed out of sight around the corner of the house without 


a backward glance, while I could not refrain from an in 
quisitive survey of the hedge. I was rewarded by a gleam 
of sunny hair, and a flash of forget-me-not eyes peering 
after Don. Then I heard a giggle, and saw a slim figure 


dancing away toward the house beyond 

That night, when we returned from the meeting Frances 
had let me in for, I told her and Josephine Logan about the 
scene in the war gardens. Josephine laughed musingly 

“I believe I am jealous,” she “I'm just crazy about 
Don myself 


said 


LL bet you,” Josephine continued boyishly, “that from 
now on you and I get out of our gardening, Mrs. Rus 
sell. There is not enough work in Don's to keep him 

busy, and our patches are nearest the hole in the hedge 
“I’m sure I hope so,” sighed Frances, who abominated 

chopping worms in two and the other accidents incident to 
being a war-gardener. “And I do hope Maurice doesn’t go 
and have a crush on this new little girl. If he does, I don’t 
know what will happen! They fight so awful, as it is!” 

Meaning, of course, Maurice and Donald 
“If he may heaven help him,” I mused. “Don will 

kill him. Because if he didn’t mind shaking the sandals off 

the young lady herself, he would not be apt to stop at a 

little thing like murder.” 

The following afternoon when I came home, Frances 
met me eagerly in the hall with some interesting news 

“Don just went by on his roller skates,” she announced 

“What of it?” I inquired densely, my mind being still on 
my current history class 

“He was skating with two girls!” My wife’s voice was 
full of real surprise. “Right between them! Letty Gray 
1d that little girl next door!” 
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t ugh the 
the hedge was Elaine 


I thought he skated a lot with Letty,” stupidity still 
laiming me for its own 
“Yes! But he was carrying the other girl’s books and 
Letty was carrying her own And besides that, he had a 
hold of one of her hands, and was helping her skate! No! 
Not Letty! The other girl!” 
I came out of my trance, and grinned. “Without look- 


ing black as thunder ? 
“Black as thunder! He looked positively 
Letty who looked black as thunder 


radiant. It 


was 


Josephine looked up from the tower of blocks she was 
building for Polly’s delight, and laughed 
“I don’t blame Letty,” she said. “She has been a self 


supporting play pal for Don for nearly two years; lugging 
her own books, putting on and taking off her own skates, 
dancing with him but not leaning on him, and helping him 
get his grammar, and everything! And then to be displaced!” 

“Boys are selfish little brutes,” I admitted, only to be 
interrupted by the scholarship girl on the rug who was a 
wizard in chemistry afd beloved of all the House of Russell 


“Oh, no, they aren't. They are just funny little brutes! 
Take Don! He helps Letty with her ‘rithmetic in return for 
all her favors, and this is the way he does it: ‘For Pete’s 
sake, Letty! That ain't the way. Can't you see nuthin’? 
Here! Let me show you! Now, listen! I just and then 


he goes ahead and shows her. Then Letty gets his grammar 


for him, and this is the way she does it: ‘You know, Don 
The way you got that other sentence. Yes! That way 
Now, see! You just and then she shows him. In each 
case he feels that he is the one who is doing it And then he 


turns right around and carries books for a girl who can get 
neither grammar nor ‘rithmetic under her own power. Hav 
ng been a Letty all my life, I understand her black disillu- 
sionment, and would offer her my sympathy, but that I be 


lieve in my own safety first! Letty would probably fly at 

me if I did!” Josephine chuckled, adding, “Also, I am jeal- 

ous on my own account. Don called me out of chemistry 

class to-day to break an engagement with me for after 
school ! 

“Called you out of chemistry class?” I echoed, properly 
horrified 

HY, of course,” giggled Josephine. “And don’t you 

dare say anything to him about it! He often does 

it. ‘May I please speak to Miss Josephine Logan?’ 


They call me to 
Meet me at 
!’ quoth I, 


he asks politely in his deepest bass voice 
the telephone. ‘H'lo, Jo! I your skates 
the ice Hip, after chem.’ he booms. ‘I'll be there 

and the ‘date’ is made.” 

“For the love of Mike!” I ejaculated, being, as is many 
another helpless father, corrupted in my speech through as- 
sociation with my posterity After which I sought light on 
an interesting idea. “So you do not approve of Elaine?” 

“Indeed, I approve of her,” confided the girl with the 
scientific quirk to her mind, steadying Polly's leaning tower 
‘I just intimated that she was not burdened with brains. I 
would far, far rather hear Sydney Van Loon say ‘You're a 
peach of a dancer, Miss Josephine, than hear Mr. Cuthbert 
say ‘Splendid, Miss Logan! I had an idea you would get 
yourself translated in that experiment, but you have accom 


got 


plished it with only two burns and one cut! Splendid! 
But I never shall! Syd Van Loonitic will always come along 
ind say ‘C’m on, Jo! Let’s dance half of this, and then I 


wish to gosh you would explain how you managed that ex 
periment without getting your head blown off! You'd just 
as leave tell me as dance, wouldn't you?’” 

She looked up at me, her eyes twinkling, and continued 
quizzically, 

“For eyes and hair like Elaine's, for her airy slimness and 
her power to subjugate boys instead of just being pals with 
them, I'd cheerfully hand over my whole outfit of brains.” 

Sauntering to the window overlooking the garden, I 
glanced out. There was Don, hoeing diligently in his 
mother’s onion patch, while dancing in and out through the 
hole in the hedge, was Elaine. At my chuckle, Frances and 
Josephine joined me, to.spy on them through the curtains 
Presently Frances said in a voice full of satisfaction, 

“I think Elaine is more interested in Don than he is in 

He hasn't looked up from his hoeing.” 
fool yourself, honey,” I grinned. “I grant you 
stringing him along like any grown-up, but Don 
is interested! He has changed his center of gravity since I 
began watching them, preparatory to nabbing her without 
upsetting himself. The little lady had better look out! 
You'll see.’ 

In and out through the gap in the hedge, over the newly 
hoed rows of onions, around and around Don, light as thistle 
down, flashed the saucy miss, talking and laughing all the 
time And all the time Don plied his hoe, replying briefly when 


her. 
“Don't 
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at all, letting her venture nearer and nearer in her airy pur 
suit which had every pearance of flight, until suddenly 

I have to admit it! I was proud of Don. He will be 
able to look out for himself in his encounters with the pes 
tering sex! For, as this particular member of it danced be 
fore him, daring the advancing hoe with tantalizing feet, 
Don dropped that ancient implement, and had her in his 
arms before she could retreat 

“Oh!” gasped Frances, and “Oh!” 
while I shamelessly ejaculated “Kiss her, boy 
you for it!” 

Fortunately for my son, he did not hear me, and went 
on with his wooing in his own way 


OU will, will you? I got a notion to kis u! I have, 
¥ too! I could if I wanted to! I could, too! Easy! 

Huh! I guess you wouldn't stay mad! You goin’ to 
do that again, missy, when I'm hoeing my mother’s war 
garden?” 

At that point Elaine's reply became audible 

“Don Russell, I never did one thing! Can’t I play ‘round 
here and watch you hoe without you acting smart? 

“Aw, naw! You never did nuthin’! Well, all right! 
You can go this t But—the—next—time ind he not 
only let her go, but picked up the hoe, and went busily to 
work 

Frances laughed cautiously. “Did you ever? Look at 
the complacency of your son! 

“He has a right to look pleased,” I laughed, as Elaine 
retired to the hole in the hedge She paused to look at Don 
consideringly, as though perhaps she were revising her opinion 
of his powers, both of resistance and aggression. “He has 
acted magnanimously and left the lady guessing at one and 
the same time! I wish I had known Don years and years 
ago! I might have been more successful with the ladies 
myself 

“Don't be more idiotic than you can help,” said the wife 
who should be in awe of me and is not; “but sometimes the 
little imp does make me take kindly to the reincarnatior 
idea, he says and does so many things hard to account for in 
the experiences of ten years 

That night at dinner Don looked across at Frances to 
say, In a manner tar removed trom any indication of an 
ulterior motive, 

“I hoed your onions some, after school, Mother. You 
been so busy with that bunch of Red Cross girls, your war 
garden looked fierce! An’ I had a little time 

“That was very thoughtful of you, Don.” My wife's 


guile quite matched my son's! 


AURICE put down his fork, and took a slow survey 
M of all of us. “We were each to hoe our own he 

began argumentatively, but Don, hastily disposing of 
rather more than a bite of somet! 





Josephine, 
She played 


echoed 
' 


7 
< 











hing, interrupted hin 

“Is there any law against helping your mother, if you 
happen to have tim 

“No-o, but I guess—’ Once more Maurice was inter- 
rupted. Not, indeed, by Don, or any other visible presence 
But by a high, sweet, girlish voice, coming faintly from the 
direction of the war gardens—and the hole in the hedge 

“Do-on! Oh, Don! Don Rus-sell! 

Don’s cheeks flamed scarlet, and Maurice leaned back 
limply in his chair, as one entirely overcome, communing 
aloud with himself 

“Yoy, yoy! Don’s got a girl 

Don spoke not a word, but he gave Maurice a look 
which Maurice correctly interpreted as a threat, and fore 
bore to make further comment—aloud, that is. Certain 
silent smiling I 





however, made his opinions known to us 
Don chose to ignore it, for the time And then, the faint 
haloo reaching us again, there came to me one of the proud 
moments of my life. For Don, who sat on my right hand 
glanced up at me from under his long, brown lashes, and 
winked, taking me into a quizzical, silent confidence about 
his first love affair! My thirty-eight-year-old heart gave a 
great leap. I smiled chummily back at him and started a 
discussion with Josephine to divert attention from the in 






















sistent elfin voice in the garden Don hed hi 
dinner, to the last crumb of short-cake arched 
himself boldly to the door, to answer the summor At ten 
ones ilove aflau affect mes appetite but little! Maurice 
was iate for a meeting sped away on his wheel As soon 
as he had left the room, I dashed for the window in a way 
that I would teach Don was not exactly what one should 
expect of a gentleman Indeed, 1 was turning to n 7 
somewhat sheepish apology to Frances, only to find her at 
my elbow, and beckoning to Josephin We all giggled 

Elaine was waiting in the soft spring dusk, a Dor 
marched straight up to her, standing before her with wid 
set feet, his hands jammed deep 1 his pocket 

“What do you want was his masculinely direct 

“Oh, nothing was her femininely indirect rey 

“F’r the love of Mik« I like t r got 
eat, listenin’ ‘to you 

Frances groaned, “Maurice never talk is D 
‘Dinner eat! 

Josephine laughed. “Hi ngwid er 

that could be desired, though, Mrs. Russe Thanks t 
Letty Gray Listen Someone is calling Elains 

To the hail fro the neighboring house, Elaine 
back promptly 

Yesm! I'm ming!” and remained standing perfectly 
still, to ask in a lower voice, “Do you like Letty Gray, Dor 


ON gathered in one of his outlying feet to kick a clod 
thereby securing time to consider between loyalty and 


flattery-by-indir 





Oh, nothing! Yes'm! I ming ! The su n 
was becoming crisp, but Elaine evidently knew its quali 
ties, and was not yet disturbed. She edged nearer to Don 
in a distinctly challenging way D ( hink Letty Gray 
is pretty, Don? 

His elbows twitched but he did not remove his hand 
from his pockets, as he replied laconically 

Kinda 

You de Why, Don Russell!” taking a step nearer 


‘Well, ain't she planting his teet firmly in the correct 
position for a two-step, wi ich is also a very good poise fo! 
pouncing, though Elaine probably was not thinking of feet 
in connection with hands At any rate she danced a step 
away and two steps back, lifted her voice in reiteration of 
the tact that she was coming, pirouetted before him on 
pointed toes and made a charming—if tantalizing—curtsy 
right under his nose And found herself caught and kissed 
squarely under her own and released Atte which my son 
bowed from the waist, as he had so unwillingly learned to 
lo at dancing-school, and laughed aloud 
“You will, will you I told you I would, if you did, and 
I did! Good night! 

For she whisked 
thereto not so much fron 
encounter with Don, as from a deft and peremptory hand 
reaching through after her. Don, I regret to say, doubled 
up and laughed, and then betook himself to the basement 
whence ci presently, sounds as of one splitting kind 
ling in a syncopated and ecstatic use of a hatchet 

“So far,’ remarked Josephine as though it were of con 


siderable significance, “he has not called her by her name 


OR two whole months this romance continued to be a 
perfect thing, rejoicing Don's heart and developing in 


uddenly through the hedge, urged 


anything in connection with her 





hi: i flashing new discernment of the’ estimates of 
things, with some surprising reserve valuations of his own 
For two whole months, new little graces and new little dig 


nities blossomed out in him so easily and naturally that not 
an element of his boyishness was displaced. For two whol 
months our war gardens were more suggestive of the original 
garden, created for man’s enjoyment in ol a vegetable 
patch which was a,grim necessity. Don's voice came to be 
heard in many a pronouncement of the little name, Elaine 
and the garden echoed to about six times as many concession 
ol Well, all right! You can go this time! But the next 
time as it did to the triumphant, “ will, will you? I 
told you I would, if you did, and I did! For two montl 
the chairs in the living-room almost grouped themselves 
about the window overlooking paradise, and then the serpent 
happened along and spoiled things, true to tradition. I take 
that back It hardly seems fair to call Maurice a serpent 
when he was more tempted than tempting, and when he i 
suffering over the estrangement between himself and Don in 
the wistful yearning known only, perhaps, to elder brother 
who cannot explain, but have to just wait until the younger 
brother grows in years and a natur 

It came about in this wise: Fra 


sitting out in the pergola one wart 


1 the 





home from a lecture I joine 
me, and then drifted into their int 
while I sat smoking : I 
through the stillness floated the familiar 


\X JE all smiled, without saying anything, in the t 
jarkness, but after the second call there fell a short 

interval, during which I recalled to mys i 
episode just before dinner Don and Elaine wert 


in possession of the garden, but I braved the anathemas 





served for the gooseberry, and went courageously ! 
retrieve my patch of potatoes while there was yet time. Ot 
immediately danced off throug! f 





course, Elaine almos 
hole in the hedge, stopping, as wa 
of disappearance, to call 
“Good-by Don 


When he had responded, and the last seductive swir 


her stor on the vere 





é 

her pleated skirts vanished, Don looked around at 1 
eyebrow lant, and quoted from a merry 

ing by a sad Scotch humorist, too fine and sat 

to do any other than “carry on” no matter wi 


his personal sorrow 
‘Oh, it’s the wiggle, wiggle 
of the kilt huh, Dad? 


For Pete’s sake! Le’ go my 
neck My father’s got a holt 
of Hannibal 
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é I t You had 
D e¢ to take 
I l neert 
I repea t tion he 
isons into word Well 
wi i gir ind, you see I'm 
lf Don | \ e« would prot \ hake 
] i t with me 
id of Dor Her ice curled with orn 
But—I like play fair Dor awful 
think it wa ! fair of you, either I 
him know I don't care about the fight 
tant Don, himself, dropped right at their 
e tre r their head and stood in his 
nse ic \ Ti looking at them 
took her he ifter a squeak and a 
managed a carek reeting in a careful voice 
You bee ‘ i tt ime 
7 to do al 


it I hate girls! And I hate you! I—lI 


th you, if you w the last boy on earth! 
g with wratl ! d isionment, Don 
ind stalk t I hou Presently, from 

re the nd of kindling being split 
1-lift being filled, though filling the wood 
ob. But Dor need of activity was 

in be hur | beautifu Maurice stood 

| silence 1 ed and a light gleamed in an 
Then he pr ed to me that he had achieve 
insuspected Oh, damn! aid he, and 
t! gi ! as V had through the 
mecnow, Wwe 1 not t the funny side of 
1 time w ome when we would, just 

e and Don wi wake the echoe laughing 
three nutes before Josephine said slowly 
that litt minx isn't thirty instead of ning 
one bit prised if she were a reincarnation 


per-woman \ little chuckle crept 


It is baci war-gardening for u And 


cy proved or f inspired. For, though 
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rk ¢ Honorary Vice-Chairman American Fund for 
cath é s French Wounded 
nd o ‘ r 
i few ! ru of hygier I I ittentively 
lar i W low I t be opened? No coffee f« bhabic Baths 
he hese are strar rule but their confidence does 
wave! hey will obe It was at Nancy 
Fr Nan is a manufacturing town, where in peace times that a French woman 
e A. F. F. W O people lived Nov haps 10,000 munition and was brought to the 
W. doctor I " fa ry workers make up the ypulation. The mothers work dispensary, almost in- 
t I day to keep the fi line supplied with shells ensible. A bomb had 
Amer I 1 f the mortality among the inevitably neglected children is ap fallen in the night. It 
tl k of pallir Sir the beginning of the war there has been pra crashed through the 
In t ll « tica no medical attention; the women and children have house and struck her 
I ? I whi é red the nervous agony of bombardment; they have suf as she slept with her 
healt! ti of t fered trom cold and lack of food; the children have sore baby in her arm. It 
oO } had to be dor heads, sore ey ore thr infection, filth, vermin rhe killed the child and 
eling, the tatic dispen dispensaries mitigate these horrors rhe mothers can see cut off her arm. Now 
their children getting well bet their sad cases are she is back at work 
of tow t isiting sorted out and sent to the nearby Red Cross hospital. These in the factory, crippled 
Nan i Meurthe vomen and children do not want charity; they are proud to but indomitable. Above everything, the work must go on 
it t Am ’ tor be working while their men ficht But in order to work and Beautiful old chateaux, which before the war were sacred 
t f ry W tand back of their men, tl ist be well from invasion, have been taken over by the A. F. F. W., 
illag in tl ind their historic mustiness has rapidly evaporated before 
Fr. W | t ( cleanliness and sanitation. Scrubbed from garret to cellar, 
light. hl painted, redecorated, their high-ceilinged, airy rooms com- 
hr pletely renovated, they have been further 
pecti modernized by receiving, within their four 
loct teenth century walls, white enameled beds 
ri heating and plumbing systems, and, even 
i Ww I more marvelous, toys and games such as 
d were never before seen in those simple 
bab French provinces 
Lit What wonder places these must be to 
n the children! Some of them cannot re 
n bar member their own names; many have 
her r been taken from underground caves and 
ire ire afraid of the light; some are half 
ull be crazed or shell-shocked into dull stupidity 
Before these great. chateaux, holding 
from one to five hundred children, were 
nt and equipped and opened, the refugee chil 
dren of France were dying at the rate of 
as forty-nine per cent. Now many have a 
a short chance to live, and, even better, to learn, 
[Continued on page 10) 
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By Helen Christine Bennett 
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rented a room I bought one pair of sheets, and at the end 
of the week, I had enough money for another. It was quit« 
thrilling to see how I could keep ahead of the game. My 
ittractive house soon filled 

4 Although I knew nothing about business, I soon found 


that my place in the kitchen was to get more portions out 
of a roast than my cook could, and still keep my people 
fed. Portions are a vital part of this business 

“In six years I was running ten boarding-houses. It 
eemed to me then, that housing all my people under one 
roof was a better scheme, and I planned and built Marbury 
Hall. For twelve years I have owned and managed the 
hotel, and have also invested capital which has come from 
my business 

“How did I do it? 


well 


I do not exactly know. I believe my 


first asset was the furnishings. Being an artist, the color 
schemes and decorations were my pet delight. Every woman 
who runs a boarding-house need not be an artist, but a 


of blending colors will be valuable in making a 
room simple, inexpensive and yet comfortable. Many homes 
fail in these things, and if a boarding-house can offer them, 


knowledge 


it must attract. It is good economy to have beds with box 
springs, comfortable, substantial chairs, restful wall-paper, 
nd tine colored rugs 


woman who wants a boarding-house to be a success 
hould keep it spotlessly clean. She will have to manage her 
this end—but it can be done 
Next in importance is the kitchen. I have never pre 
tended to cook, but am a good judge of cooking, and I en- 
gage good cooks. What they could not do was the buying 
lo get the best at the lowest prices, and to plan its ser 
vice and its portions, was my constant care 
“An artistic house, a spotless house, and a good table 
these will keep a hotel full, but ultimate success depends 
upon the management of funds. First profits are apt to 
dazzle. The hotel business is always a seasonal one; in the 


The 


vants to 


food 








i his family, leaving me breathless. My guests would city there is the summer to be tided over; at a resort, there 
in the next day and I had nothing with which to feed is the winter. Then there are good years and bad ones, 
em, no money to buy anything, and no one to cook the which come almost without reason. The possession of a 
od if I could get it. I went to the nearest grocer and first profit should mean merely a little reserve to save one 
tcher, and having my house full of new furniture, I had from discouragement 
) difficulty in arranging a weekly credit. My boarders “I know of no business that requires so littie capital to 
ld pay at the end of the first seven days, and that would _ begin, because returns are quick. Guests pay weekly. For 
me enough with which to settle. I engaged a cook this reason, credit is not hard to get 


Keeping boarders was rather breathless work at first “The running of small boarding-houses does not of course 
vas so poor. I had to keep my beds—folding .beds they bring in big financial returns and keeping one or two board- 


for them. When I ( ! 
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CHAPTER X\ 


was the knock 
at the kitchen door at six 
o'clock that July morning, 
that Susan almost fell down 


O imperative 





the back stairs in her haste 
to obey the summons 
“Lan’ sakes, Mis’ McGuire, what 





a start you did give—why, Mis’ M« 






Guire, what is it?” she interrupted 
herself, aghast, as Mrs. McGuire 
white-faced and wild-eyed, swept 





past her and began to pace up and 





down the kitchen floor, moaning 
frenziedly 
“It’s come—it’s come—I knew 


Keith Burton finds a flickering Light in his dark World a) 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock 





twould come. Oh, what shall I do 


what shall I do? 
“What's come 
“Oh John John, my 


boy, my boy!” 


“You don't mean he’s—dead?” 

“No, no, worse than that, worse than 
that!” moaned the woman, wringing her 
hands. “Oh, what shall I do, what shall 
I do?” 

With a firm grasp Susan caught the 
twisting fingers and gently but resolutely 


forced their owner into a chair 

“Do? You'll just calm yourself right 
down an’ tell me all about it, Mis’ McGuire. 
This rampagin’ ‘round the kitchen like this 
don't do no sort of good, an’ it’s awful on 
your nerves. An’ furthermore an’ more- 
ever, no matter what ‘tis that ails your 
John it can’t be worse’n death; for while 
there's life there’s hope, you know.” 


“But it is, it is, I tell you,” sobbed M1 
McGuire, still swaying her body back and 
forth. “Susan, my boy is—blind.” With 
the utterance of the dread word Mrs. Mc- 


into rigid horror, 
into Susan’s 


suddenly 
straight 


Guire stiffened 
her eyes staring 


Susan in 


“But 


IS’ McGUIRE!” breathed 
dismay; then hopefully 
mavbe ‘twas a mistake.’ 

The woman shook her head. She went 
back to her swaying tron side to side 

“No, ‘twas a despatch It came just 
now Mr. McGuire is gone, and there 
isn't anybody there but the children, and 
they're asleep That's why I came over 
I had to. I had to talk to some one! 

“Of course you did! And you shall you 
poor lamb. You shall tell me all about it. 
What was it? What happened? 

“I don't know. I just know he’s blind, 
and that he’s coming He's on his 
Oh, Susan, 





home 


way now My John—blind! 
what shall I do, what shall I do?” 

“Then he probably ain't sick, or hurt 
anywhere else, if he’s on his way home— 
leastways, he ain't hurt bad. You can be 
glad for that, Mis’ McGuire 

“I don't know. It didn't say. It just 


said blinded chattered Mrs. McGuire. 
“They get them home just as soon as they 
can. when they're blinded 


“But your John ain't the only one, Mis’ 
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McGuire. There's other Johns, too. Look 
at our Keith her 
“I know, I know 
“An’ I wonder how he'll take this— 
about your John 
“He'll know what it means,” choked 
Mrs. McGuire 
“He sure will—an’ he'll feel bad. I She thrust the papers to one side and dropped her hand on the revolver 
know that. He ain’t hisself, anyway, these moment Keith’s arms shot out and his hands fell, covering 
days.’ 7 
“He ain't?” Mrs. McGuire asked the 
question abstractedly, her mind plainly on 
her own trouble; but Susan, intent on her trouble, did not At the desk, with a sudder wift movement 
need even the question to spur her tongue the papers to one side and dropped her hand on the re 
“No, he ain't. Oh, he’s brave an’ cheerful. He's awful ver. At the same moment Keit! art hot out and hi 


month ago. He's 
back of it 


cheerful, even cheerfuller than he was a 
too cheerful, Mis’ McGuire There's somethin’ 
I don't like. He—” 

But Mrs. McGuire was not listening. Wringing her 
hands she had sprung to her feet- and was pacing the floor 
again, moaning: “Oh, what shall I do, what shall I do?” 
A minute later, she hurried out of the kitchen and crossed 
the yard to her own door 

Watching her from the window, Susan drew a long sigh 

“I wonder how he will take But, lan’ sakes, this ain't 
gettin’ my breakfast,” she ejaculated, with a hurried glance 
at the clock on the little shelf over the stove 


There was hothing, apparently, to distinguish breakfast 
that morning from a dozen other breakfasts that had gone 
before. Keith and his father talked cheerfully of various 
matters, and Susan waited upon them with her usual brisk- 
ness. 


USAN determined not to tell her news until after Mr. 
Burton left the house. She planned, also, to tell him 
casually, as it were, in the midst of other conversation— 

not as if it were the one thing on her mind. In accordance 
with this, therefore, she forced herself to finish her dishes, 
and to set her kitchen in order before she sought Keith in 
the living-room 

But Keith was not in the living-room; neither was he 
on the porch, or anywhere in the yard 

With a troubled frown on her face Susan climbed the 
stairs to the second floor. Keith's room was silent, and 
empty. So, too, was every other room on that floor 

At the attic stairs Susan hesitated. Resolutely then she 
lifted her chin, ran up the stairs, and opened the door 

Over at the desk by the window there was a swift move- 
ment—but not so swift that Susan did not see the revolver 
pushed under some loose papers 

“Ts that you, Susan?” asked Keith sharply 

“Yes, honey. I just came up to get somethin’.” 

Susan’s face was white as paper, and her hands cold and 
shaking, but her voice was cheerfully steady. With a running 
fire of inmconsequent comment, she gradually worked her 
way toward the desk where Keith still sat 








hands fell, covering hers 


to take your hand 
‘ 


USAN, you'll be good enough, pleas 


off that,” he said, sharply. There was a moment's tense 
silence. Susan's agonized eyes were on his face 
“Faith, honey, an’ how can I, with your own hands 


holdin’ mine so tight 

Keith removed his hands instantly 

“This is not a joke, Susan, and I shall have to depend 
on your honor to let that revolver stay where it is.” 


Susan flushed and drew back at once 

“I'm not takin’ the pistol, Keith Her voice was very 
gentle. “We take matches an’ pizen an’ knives away from 
children—not from grown men. The pistol is right wher 


you can reach it—if you want it 

She saw the fingers of Keith's hand twitch and tighten 
After a moment she went on speaking 

“But let me say just this: ‘tain't like 
quitter, Keith.” She saw him wince, but she did not wait 
for him to speak. “An’ after you've done this thing, ther 
ain't anybody goin’ to be so sorry as you'll be. You mark 
my words.” 

It was like the cutting of a taut cord. His 
relaxed, and Keith laughed bitterly 

“You forget, Susan. If—if I carried that out 
be in the world—to care 

“Shucks! You'd be in some world 
you know it. An’ you'd feel nice lookin 


you to be a 


tense muscles 
I wouldn't 


Keith Burton, an 
down on the mess 


you'd made of this world, wouldn't you? 
“Well, if I was looking I'd be seeing, wouldn't I cut 
in the youth grimly. “Don't forget, Susan, that I'd be 


seeing.” 
“Seein’ ain’t the only sense you've got, Keith Burton 
an’—” 
“Oh, yes, I know,” interrupted Keith fiercely I can 
feel a book, and eat my dinner, and I can hear the shout 
of the people cheering the boys that go marching by my 
door. I tell you I can’t stand it—I can’t, Susan. Yes, I 
know that’s a cheap way out of it,” he went on, after ; 
choking pause, “but I'm tired of being tended to like a ter 
year-old boy! I want to be over there, doing a man 
work 


Look at Ted, and Tom, and John McGuire! 
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CHAPTER XVI 
T was the town talk, of T the coming of John 
| McGuire Everywhere was horror, sympathy, and in 
terested speculation as to “how hed take it 
Where explicit information was so lacking, imagination 
and surmise eagerly supplied the details; and Mrs. McGuire's 
news of the blinding of John McGuire was not three days 
old before a full account of the tragedy was flying fron 
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CHAPTER XVII 





OHN McGUIRE had not been home twenty-four hours 
J before it was known that he “took it powerful hard.” 
~~ | Keith, Susan told what she had learned 

They say he utterly refuses to see anyone outside the 
famil) in’ he’s always askin’ ‘em to let him alone.’ 

“Is he ill or wounded otherwise?” asked Keith 

No, he ain't hurt outwardly or infernally, except his 
eve in’ he says that’s the worst of it, one woman told me 
He is sound as a nut, an’ good for a hundred years, yet 
But he in an awful state of mind, everybody says.” — 

“TI can—imagine it sighed Keith 


An hour later Mrs. McGuire hurried into Susan’s kitchen 
“Well, Mrs. McGuire, if you ain't the stranger!” Susan 
eeted her cordially 
“Yes, I know,” sighed Mrs. McGuire. “But vou see, I 
can't leaave—him. Mr. McGuire's there now, so I got away.” 
“But there’s Bess and Harry,” began Susan 
“We don’t leave him with the children, ever,” interposed 
Mrs. McGuire “We—don't dare to You see, once we 
found—we found him with his father’s old pistol. Oh, Susan, 


it—it was awful! 


“Yes, it—must have been.” Susan, after one swift glance 
into her visitor's face, had turned her back suddenly 

Of course we took it right away went on Mrs. M« 
Guire an’ put it where he'll never get it again. But we're 
ilways alraid 

Yes, I know,” nodded Susan “If only he’d see tolks 


Yes, and that’s what I came over to talk to you about,’ 
ried Mr McGuire eagerly “I've been wondering if he 
wouldn't see Keith You see he says he just won't be 

red at; and Keith, poor boy, couldn't stare, and John 
Knows it 

I'll tell Keith right away. I know he'll go!” exclaimed 

Susan, all interest at once 


H, but that wouldn't do at all cried Mrs. McGuire 

() “Don’t you see? John absolutely refuses to see any 

one; and he wouldn't see Keith, if I should ask him 

to. But he’s interested in Keith—I know he’s that. I am pretty 
ure it is because Keith is blind, you know, like himself.” 

“Yes, I see, I see 

“And if I can only manage it so they'll meet without 
John’s knowing they're going to, I believe he'll get to talk 
ing with him before he knows it; something’s got to be 
done, Susan! 

“Well, we'll do it. I know we can do it, someway.” 

“You think Keith’ll do his part?” Mrs. McGuire’s eyes 
were anxious 

“I'm sure he will—when he understands.” 

“Then, listen,” proposed Mrs. McGuire eagerly. “I'll 
get my John out on to the back porch to-morrow morning 
You get Keith to come out into your yard and stroll over to 
the fence and speak to him, and then come up on to the 
porch and sit down, just naturally He can do that all 
right, can't he?” 

“Yes, oh, ves 

“Well, I thought he could. And tell him to keep right 
on talking every minute so my John won't have a chance 
to get up and go into the house As soon as Kejth comes, 
I shall go. They'll get along better by themselves, I'm sure 
Now do you understand ?” 

“Yes, and I know we can do it.’ 

“All right, then. I’m not so sure we can, but we'll try 
it, anyway,” sighed Mrs. McGuire. “Well, I must be going 





but not the real him, Susan. We sit there opposite each other, but 


he's miles away now, always.” 


Mr. McGuire's as nervous as a witch when he’s left alone 
with John. Now don’t forget—ten o'clock to-morrow 
iorning 

I won't forget,” promised Susan cheerfully “You go 
home an’ set easy, Mis’ McGuire It's comin’ out all 
right 

When Mrs. McGuire was gone Susan drew a dubiou 
sigh, and her cheery smile had turned to a questioning frown 
as she went in search of Keith 

Keith was in the living-room 

“I was looking for you,’ began Susan the moment she 
had crossed the threshold. “Mis’ McGuire's just been here 

“Ves, I heard her voice,” returned the boy indifferently 

“She was tellin’ about her John.’ 

“How is he getting along? 

“Oh, he’s real well physically, but he’s in a bad way in 
his mind.” 

“Well, you don’t wonder, do you?” 

“Oh, no, ‘course not. Still, well, for one thing, he don't 
like to see folks.’ 

“Strange! Now I'd think he'd just dote on seeing folks, 
wouldn't you ?’ 

Susan caught the full force of the sarcasm, but superbly 
she ignored it 

“Well, I don’t know—maybe; but anyhow, he don’t, an’ 
Mis’ McGuire's that worried she don’t know what to do 
You see, she found him once with his daddy’s pistol,” 
Susan was talking very fast now. “They don't dare to 
leave him alone a minute An’ Mis’ McGuire, she was 
wonderin’ if—if you couldn’t help them out some way.” 

“7?” The short ejaculation was full of amazement 

“Ves. That's what she come over for this mornin’.” 

“I? They forget.” Keith fell back bitterly. “John 
McGuire might get hold of a dozen revolvers, and I 
wouldn't know it.” 

“Oh, “twan't that. They didn’t want you to watch him 
They wanted you to— Well, it’s just this. You see, he 
won't talk to—to most folks. But Mis’ McGuire thought 
maybe he would talk to you.” 

“Ves, I see.” Keith drew in his breath with a little 
catch 
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“An’ so she said there wasn't anybody anywhere that 
could help so much as you—if you would.” 

“Why, of course, if I could really help—” 

Susan did not need to Ipok into Keith’s face to catch 
the longing and heart-hunger and dawning hope in the 
word left suspended on his lips 

Well, you can. You can help a whole lot. An’ what’s 
more, you're the only one what can help ’em, in this case.” 
And Susan turned away with an elaborate air of indifference. 

Yet when to-morrow came, and when Keith went out 
into the yard in response to the presence of John McGuire 
on his back porch, the result was most disappointing—to 
Susan. To Keith it did not seem to be so much so. All 
that had happened was that Keith had called out from the 
gate a pleasant “good morning!” to the blinded soldier, 
and had followed it with an inconsequential word or two 
about the weather. John McGuire had answered a crisp, 
colel something, and had risen at once to go into the house 
Keith, at the first sound of his feet on the porch floor, had 
turned with a cheery “Well, I must be going back to the 
house.” Whereupon John McGuire had sat down again. 

Apparently, not much accomplished, yet there was a 
glow on Keith’s face, and a springiness in his step; and when 
he reached the kitchen, he said this to Susan 

“The next time John McGuire is on the back porch, 
please let me know.” 

At first the intercourse between the two blind youths 
consisted of a mere word or two tossed by Keith to the 
other, who gave a still shorter word in reply But as the 
month passed, he came more and more frequently. 

“He listens for Keith to come along to the fence—I know 
he does,” Mrs. McGuire confided to Susan. “He doesn’t 
let him say much yet, but he hasn't jumped up to go into 
the house once since those first two or three times, and that’s 
something !” 

“Yes, an’ the best of it is,” chimed in Susan, “it’s helpin’ 
Keith Burton hisself just as much as ‘tis John McGuire. 
He asks me a dozen times a mornin’ if John’s out on the 
porch yet. An’ when he is out there, I tell you, he don't 
lose no time in goin’ out hisself.”’ 

Yet it was the very next morning that Keith, after 
eagerly asking if John McGuire were on the back porch, 
did not go out. Instead he settled back in his chair and 
picked up one of his embossed books. 

Susan frowned in amazed won- 
der Greatly to her indignation, 
Keith was still sitting in his chair 
with his book, when, at noon, John 
McGuire on the porch across the 
back yard, rose from his seat and 
went into the house 

Susan was still more indignant 
when, the next morning, the same 
program was repeated. And on the 
third morning it wasthe same. Then 
she resolved to speak. She had lain 
awake half the night rehearsing a 
series of arguments and pleadings 
which she meant to present the next 
morning Mrs McGuire's dis- 

« tracted reproaches the evening before 
had incited her 

“Why, John has asked for him, 
actually asked for him,” Mrs. Mc- 
Guire had wept 

On the fourth morning, there- 
fore, when John McGuire appeared 
on the back porch, Susan went into 
the Burton living-room with the 
avowed determination of getting 
Keith into the back yard, or of tell- 
ing him exactly what she thought of 
him 

At her first terse announcement 
that John McGuire was on the back 
porch, Keith sprang to his feet with 


a light 
“So? Well, I guess I'll go out 
myself.” 


And Susan was left staring at 
him with open eyes and mouth 

Keith, with his almost uncannily 
skilful stick to guide him, sauntered 
down the path and called a cheery 
greeting to John McGuire, who, in 
his eagerness to respond, leaned away 
forward in his chair with a sudden 
flame of color in his face. 

Keith paused only to search with his fingers and pick 
the one belated rose from the bush at the gate. He pushed 
the gate open then, and went straight up the waik and up 
the steps, and dropped into the vacant chair beside John 
McGuire—and John McGuire turned his face uncertainly, 
fearfully, yet with infinite longing, toward the blind youth 
at his side 

After supper that night Mrs. McGuire came over and 
told Susan all about it. Her face was beaming. 

“Did you see them?” she began breathlessly. “It was 
wonderful! A whole half-hour those two blessed boys sat 
there and talked; and John laughed twice, actually laughed.” 

“Yes, I know,” nodded Susan, her own face no less 
beaming 

“And to think how just last night I was blaming Keith 
because he didn’t come over these last three days. And I 
never saw what he was up to.” 

“Up to?” frowned Susan. 


ES, yes! Don’t you see? He did it on purpose— 

stayed away three whole days, so John would miss 

him, and want him. And John did miss him. Why 
he listened for him all the time! Now I know. I under- 
stand. And I love him for it. He did it to make John 
want him. And it worked. Oh, Susan, it was wonderful, 
the way that boy understood!” 

“You mean—Keith ?” 

“Yes. You see, first John began to talk just as he 
talks to us—raving because he’s so strong and well, and 
likely to live to be a hundred, and of what he’s got to look 
forward to all his life. Oh, Susan, it—it’s enough to break 
the heart of a stone!” 

Susan drew in her breath 

“Don’t you suppose I know? But what did Keith say 
to him?” 

“Nothing. And that was the first wonderful thing. You 
see, we—we always talk and try to comfort him. But Keith 
didn’t. He just let him talk, with nothing but just a sym- 
pathetic word now and then. It wasn’t long before I 
noticed that Keith was beginning to talk about other 
things; first, about the rose in his hand. And pretty quick 
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John was talking about it, too. He had the rose and was But she remembered. She did not go ni the Burton “Humph!” was S 
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puzzles Sometimes Keith read Py with a li ht es 
aloud from one of his beoks. What- : Sect I cue * - a4 
ever they did, their doing it was a ecret jong. Mr Dani Burton an 
source of great interest to the entire Master Keith have gone awa “Mi 
neighborhood. Everybody watched, McGuire , 
but they watched silently They Away! You mean—a _ 
understood that the one unpardon- TI > tion ? frowned Mrs. Mc c uire 
able sin was to let the blind boys on i - doubtfully ™ 
the porch know that they were the Well. hardly his ain’t exactly 
objects of any sort of interest P any Wi > oO pleasure exertion Miss Nancy 
One day Mazie Sanborn came T1zZe | InNnINng, Holworthy is dead, Mis’ McGuire 
with a new book for Mrs. McGuire ’ We had the signification last night 
She insisted on going into the kitch- > > > Not—you don't mean the Nancy 
en where she could see the two boys O 3 1e r = tte T Holworthy—the one that’s got the 
on the porch. Then, before Mrs sna ‘ got the 
McGuire could divine her purpose Susan obviously swelled with the 
and stop her, she had slipped through glory of the occasion 
the door and out on to the porch % The one and the same. Mis’ Me 
“How do you do, gentlemen,” she "THis letter, winner of the first prize, has been chosen with careful dis Guire 
becan blithely “J just _ NE espe arene techy apy me . bette  & enapyesting that we wish we . MI , . " ’ : 
. ny prizes to distribute The thing that determined its plac« y tars and stocking you dont 
But the terrified Mrs. McGuire had in the contest was its simple depicting of every-day life at the frone And they've one to the funeral ?” 
her by the arm. and was pulling her ieee — a. oe was ay and well —— op apagesias has They have F 
back into the kitchen the word piemeses in this Temney Nap A 9d call hed 4H r ~ And they'll get the money now ; 
The two boys had leaped to their go out and locate a sniper In going, he faced the inevitable—the uppose 
feet, John McGuire in particular, looking sniper had the advantage of ambush Announcement of other prize h They will.’ 
Gtrend snd enh winners will be found at the end of this letrer on page The Edit “But ar » ume? Won bnew an 
- } _ , ar 0 i . r some 
“Who was that? Is anybody—there? + ies e -. ' times when folks expect money they don't 
he demanded Y dear Jo:—Yours of June 30th just in. Mail from home is et i 
“No. dear, not now.” In the door- more welcome than mess call or pay day “Yes, I know. But ‘twon't be | 
way Mrs. McGuire was trying to frown One of the boys dropped a rifle on my head this morning, but poke Susan with decision “1 all tes 
banishment to Mazie Sanborn neither was injured. I should have worn my “tin derby”; they are i onininad oa eo , wr wate , . An ” 
“But there was—some one,” insisted great, quite comfortable and not too heavy. We test them by tossing i rig ht tidy little sum it is a py 
her son sharply half a brick up in the air and catching it on our heads. If it doesn’t =| " “Was she awful rich, Susat 
“Just some one that brought a book hurt, the helmet is O. K. a ¥ ‘ More na he adeod th ) . ' d 4 hun 
to me, dearie, and she’s gone now.” Just back trom a few days up the line. Our squad covered a strip KA | dred an’ hilt 1 ve he er oe. _ " 
John McGuire sat down then. So, of the main road with our machine gun. Slept in a battered barn, ==] My graciou o> Feet Be ties world 
too, did Keith. But for the better part comfortable though cold and windy. Many of the boys slept in the i will Daniel B irton do with i . 
of the morning John talked bitterly. He open trench. We slept all day and took turns standing guard all a) Sucon's chin Chane Pace the rl 
lost all interest in Keith's books and night, empty shell-cases (French 75’s) hung at convenient points for SS “Well, I can tell you one thing Mis’ 
puzzles, and when he was not railing at use as a gas alarm. No gas in our section while we were there but we ; McGuire ‘ stop peddling yeas and 
the tragedy of his fate, he was sitting in ducked a few H. E. thigh explosive) shells that came our way. On i beans. Keith and his fatl er cove ont an 
gloomy silence of them almost got our major, but he dropped flat and escaped the S| ef fob to fen-tm.te Gn? f meen thew 
Keith told Susan that afternoon that flying splinters and rocks. Aeroplanes were very active and shrapnel! = ; shall understand it f ht vel ei 
if Mrs. McGuire did not keep people was popping at them at all hours. As all that junk has to come down | Which exp in ‘ al this iver and 
away from that porch when he was out again, we wore our tin hats all the time, even sleeping with them china. I take it oiesentead Mrs McGuire 
there with John, he would not answer over our faces; also wore the gas mask at the “alert” position i drvly 
for the consequences. Susan to'd Mrs Bombardments at night very O. K. Heavy guns, “veery lights, ; Ee} What?” frowned Susan doubt 
McGuire, and Mrs. McGuire told Mazie star-shells, very picturesque. Jerry uses many colored lights and =j belts: than thas Ginn at = 4 © om 
Sanborn rockets, » red, green, white, and a beautiful gold, in various combina ; just it The v'veE . ~ my weed thin . a > 
To Dorothy, Mazie expressed her mind tions. Shrapnel shows yellow at night. Big guns at a distance make | fitted an, ~ Hoty bp heer nd ; W ; . 
en the matter a dull yellow flare in the sky; near at hand the actual flash is a sickly = de too om ” er} 
“I don’t care! I'll never go there lime color, very brilliant. ——— A : “It strike me,” interrupted Mrs 
azain—never,” she declared angrily, I often wish you were with us. There are so many sights and f = ww McGuire severely. “that Daniel Bu 
“nor speak to Mrs. McGuire, nor that stunts you would enjoy and appreciate, and then again I'm glad you're HN 954) Ny ton had be iter be putting hile momen 
precious son of hers, nor nued On page 40% Tei § into Liberty Bonds and 
Keith Burton, either. So Red Cross work, instead 
there ! a : | of silver spoons and cut 
_ “Oh, Mazie, but poor , Ny “SF UP 7, glass, in these war time 
Keith isn't to blame, a Ny, Mit Ki And 
remonstrated Dorothy, ANY Wi Sas My land, Mis’ M« 
7 — vi . 
ee Sa bites i) \ Guire!" Susan exclaimed, 
“rie is, too e Is jus Do you know? Since 
as bad as John Mc- that yeller telegram came 
Guire.” last night tellin 
“But, Mazie, dear, Nancy Holworthy was 
~ - og o affliction so dead I hair even once 
ceeniy, anc thought of the war 
“Oh, yes, that’s right Well, I guess you 
: stand up for ree R. would think of it—if you 
new you woulc id my John right be 
snapped Mazie crossly t nly all he time 
“running bay him the You wouldn't need any 
wey you do thing else 
“Running after him!” Hump! I don't 
Dorothy's face was scar- ed anything else with 
~ Ww om ae Daniel Burton ‘round 
“For shame, Mazie What do é 
Sanborn, for shame! ean? 
As if reading to that Why, I mean that 
poor blind boy and try- that man don’t do noth 
ing to help him to while in’ but read war an’ talk 
away a few hours of war every minute he’s in 
his time were running the house 
after him!” Susan picked up a 
“But he doesn’t want silver spoon, and began 
you to while away an indifferently to polish it 
hour or two of his time Tain't no use for me 
You could see that if Tg h SV \\ ey >) : ter he om all this 
you weren't so dead in jj, 0722 FF ul I Es, BAIS > 1 Daniel Burton won't 
love with him, and—” at ARMS know whether he eat 
Pe gasped Dor- in’ with a silver spoon or 
othy, aghast one t f pewter. No 
h th: pi = WO you een. ah Oy we yom I hope you two haven't been quarreling again she will he reti to ife f ease an (axl with hi 
cart in your eyes, and—” frowned anxiously t brust unk the leclarate peace to-morrow 
“Mazie Sanborn !” gasped Dorothy again Her face ‘Again’! Nonsense, Susan, we never did quarrel. Don't ornin’ 
had gone dead white. She was dismayed, and very, very be silly You don’t mean—he'll stay in tl tore 
angry. ; “I’m thinkin’ ‘tain't always me that’s silly,” observed Susan made a despairir ure 
“Well, I don’t care. It’s so. Everybody knows it. How Susan. “That girl was gettin’ so she come over just natural Goodness only kn« what he'll do—I don't. I know 
you can keep thrusting yourself on a fellow when—” like again, every little whik An’ what I want to know i what he does now. He ineasy as a fish out of water, 
But Dorothy had gone. With a proud lifting of her why she stopped right off short like this.” nd he roams the house fr one end to the other every 
head, and a sharp, “We'll not discuss it any longer, pleace,” With an attempt at lightness, Keith laughed. “We don’t night, after he reads the paper. He's got one of them war 


she had turned and left the room 
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wan! her to come if she doesn’t want to, do we, Susan?” 
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facts, not sentiments and traditions. They can fig 























just whether they shall go into business or stay at 





realization, with the chance of material prosperity housekeeping and motherhood, is the opportunity to 
thrown in, or whether they shall follow their mothers create this world of better boys and girls. 





Woman 


nature, art, and science, the product of books and 
“JOR that is the simple trut) of the matter. of experience. Instead, we brought only the will to 


| . ° 
f [he Business of Being a 
as | 
, 
, . -r- . aT a 
| | BY EDITH J. R. ISAACS 
. 
| 
Is 
; =IF you could begin life to-day at your age, wiser, kinder, nobler or only more worn out will make of our children. It makes one shudder 
tI 4427 | daughter's age and could do anything you than you were at twenty? Are your children better to think what is going to happen to the finest, most 
In|) ‘A — 2°! pleased—study what you pleased, do any than you? You cannot count housekeeping a profit sensitive, most thoughtful girls of the growing gen- 
HH} bal 4s! work that you elected to do, run a farm, if it is not increasingly well done; self-sacrifice is eration, if their mothers do not learn to understand 
all # a go into business, practise medicine or not a profit unless it ennobles you or benefits some and to say: “It was my mistake, my misfortune, if 
tal just keep house and bring up a family one else. Yet you have said a thousand times that not my fault, that made me miss my woman's op- 
ta f children—do you know what choice children are not what they were when you were portunity. You, my daughter, are free; go out 
{Ihrer vou would make? And do you know why If your young, neither so good nor so useful; that house- into the world of other women’s homes, the world 
l/s iughter asked you to explain why you chose as keeping grows less efficient with each generation of business, of science, of art; make the whole earth 
loll lid, could you give her your reasons in a way that your life is one long, dreary, unrewarded sacri- your school of motherhood; make the most of 
Ir that would make her want to follow your example fice. Where, then, is your profit? If there is none, yourself, so that some day—when the right man 
I If not, it is about time to stop comes—you may want to come back 
Ik working and think about the matter = _S : a ee cae < with him to found a home where vou 
Hie even if the dishes remain unwashed f oe ee can make the most of your children, 
li hed the mending undone, the dinner un ILI we ce : which is the thing above all things that 
Hib cooked. Better for the whole family to W _L the girls of to-day, to whom progress and most worth doing! 
Ht go hungry to-day than for the mother war and death have opened the gates of life, There is no other answer we can 
| | f the family not to know how to de work for marriage or against it? give our daughters that will count 
fend her life-work to her daughter Is their new economic and political freedom going The business of womanhood requires 
For the gates of the world have || to lead them toward the home or away from it? Can || more complete and varied preparation 
opened to our daughters—the children you mothers show your daughters that marriage, than any other business in the world 
who have seen the world at war—and home-making, and motherhood are profitable and pro- i] It requires far more than a knowledge 
4 the ) an not waiting, as girls of older | gressive? When they ask you whether it is better to || 0 ‘paar A beds and — a 
i generations did, for a husband to come marry or to go into business, what will you answer ? | and co , ing a good meai economically 
to claim them and lead them out to B > of one th he ll ask th stions | It requires more, even, than a know!l- 
life. They are going out to meet the 2 Sure Ge a ey Wee oe i} edge of child hygiene and education 
world themselves. and to choose the of themselves and of you. ! This triple business of housekeeping, 
life that seems to them the most worth- = eae =~ pe WENT 5 jj marriage and motherhood is a combina- 
rl while. If we want them to espouse the a —_—* ee ee as tion process—spiritual, physical, eco- 
cause of home and motherhood, we nomic, Secial. It requires for success 
must stand ready to prove its beauty, its worth and what can you tell your daughter that will make the highest equipment possible in each branch; and, 
its rewards her want to follow you to such an unprogressive, since each woman cannot, in her limited range of 
With American industries left barren of more unprofitable life? time and strength and capacity, cover the whole 
than two million men, with hospitals and cities It will not be enough to tell her that it is her field, it requires the finest cooperation between 
lrained of doctors and nurses, with colleges half DUTY to marry and bring up a family. She knows women of all types, so that each may have the 
empty, farms deserted, our daughters have an al- that her highest duty is to make the most of her — benefit of the experiences of all the others. With 
most universal freedom of selection. Thev can own life. It won’t be enough to tell her that she such working together our homes can not but be- 
choose the business or profession they most desire must make a home for some man so that he may come better managed and proportionately happier. 
or just keep house and bring up a family of chil work to earn a comfortable livelihood for two. She No wonder that we have made an unhappy 
l C7)) ren as women before them have done can earn her own livelihood now. and she will not mess of it, we women of the older generation, each 
|¥| To the home or away from it, then, the choice see why a woman should sacrifice her freedom for one of us trying to do the world’s biggest job with- 
is before them. The final turn they take depends a man any more than he should for her. Before out training and alone. We should have brought to 
upon the answers we mothers give them when they you can tell her anything that will convince her, our work every treasure of our heart and mind and 
come to us to ask What shall we do, and why? YOU must be convinced yourself that being a soul—we brought it only our hopes, our prayers, 
H What is the real business of life What is the busi woman is the greatest of opportunities which the _ self-sacrifice and tragic ignorance. It was a mill to 
ness of womanhood?” Our daughters are practical- whole business of life has to offer. Are you con- which all the wisdom of the world was grist. We 
minded children of a practical age They want vinced of that F should have brought to it an understanding of all 
ire out the advantages of a professional or a busi 
ess life. They are calling upon us to account for *“5!| The whole business of life is progress turn the great mill wheel, time without end, without 
: he rewards cf our housekeeping, our marriage and Mo! toward perfection and the test of prog- regard to what we ground. The world thinks, and 
our families, before they decide whether they will ¥ * *! ress. from generation to generation, is has always thought, that motherhood is the most 
follow us or not hs ey " not better farms or bigger guns or in- sacred, the most important duty of womanhood 
What girls of to-day really want to know is, pot [3 we} creasing fortunes, but better children— Yet, I venture to say, that no occupation open to 


boys and girls more fully equipped with women has admitted applicants with the slight 
home, but whether they shall aim to follow their health and education and character. And the busi- amount of training that the average young woman 
brothers to freedom and independence and self- ness of womanhood, the triple business of marriage, — brings to her supreme task of motherhood 

We had our excuse; for the gates of the world 
were closed to us and the fences of toil and travel 
to motherhood and housekeeping and renunciation But because it is the best and biggest business in were high. But it is no wonder that being a woman 








first, by study and work, develop all that is best in 

i Aa (AT answer are you going to give your themselves. Just haphazard housekeeping won't do 
’ | daughter when she comes to you to ask it; houses must represent the finest adjustment of 
/) such revolutionary questions? She will means to an end; housekeepers must know and 











OW, progress and war and death have 
opened the gates of life to women! 
Mothers who have wisdom and courage 
will equip their daughters as well as pos- 
sible and send them through the gates, to 
touch life and to taste it, so that they 


Il 
SHALL THEY, WITH THEIR NEW ECO- the world, it is the most exacting. It cannot be suggests to our daughters only self-sacrifice and 
| NOMIC AND POLITICAL FREEDOM, WORK _ done by halves. Just haphazard marriage won't do _ never self-realization 
i l FOR MARRIAGE OR AGAINST IT? Are chil- it; women must marry the men whose children will 
I iren worth the price? That is what they are ask be the best children they can hope for. And to 
ing themselves and us make themselves desirable to such men they must 








come sooner or later, unless you have welcome every advance in science, machinery and 





[aaa a aaaaaaai7a3) 








may know the worth of the life they are 


Af | held her so far away from you that she social cooperation, which frees time and labor from called upon to renew if they are to keep faith with 
ty! does not bring you her confidences. For the mere mechanics of housekeeping to devote to their womanhood. Mothers will send their daugh- 
lel) 4 it is not the big city girls alone who are the spiritual side of home-making. Just mother- ters out, feeling that what work they do does not 
Jul} asking questions to-day, not only the girls who have hood won't do it; it is being a better mother that matter, whether on a farm or in business, practising 
e gone to college and learned intellectual sedition counts, a wiser, more efficient, more companionable medicine or just keeping house, as long as they do 
‘be | not the dissatisfied, unwomanly girls—it is ALL rr other, a mother whose motherhood extends to it thoroughly and well, and learn from it whatever 
Nut! GIRLS WHO THINK—and they are everywhere the children of her community, her nation and the _ lessons of human life and progress it has to teach 
{iwi Because they are thinking, they know that every world, since her own children are, more and more, Any work is worth while as a preparation for 
thei human life should show a profit if it is rightly lived the products not only of their own home but of motherhood which adds something to a girl’s mental 
| not a profit in dollars and cents, which is the — their whole environment and spiritual stature, and binds her more closely to 
Mill smallest of gages, but a profit in progress. Unless The great trouble is that most middle-aged the other forward-lookifg women of her generation. 
| the world is somehow better, richer, fuller, forevery women, with the experience of family life behind The wisest mother will be the one who knows 
)) life that is lived, that life has been wasted. What them, are not convinced of all this. They believe how to suggest all this and at the same time to 
P profit has your woman’s life shown? You have kept that to be a woman is, inevitably, to be what they make her daughter dream always of the day when 
| house as diligently as you coukl; you have sacri- have been, not the leader of progress. but the step- her work and her experience of life may be added 
ticed yourself upon the altar of the home; you  ping-stone over which the race tramples on its for- to the gift of character she brings to some fine man, 
have brought up children. But is your house better ward march. Above all, they do not realize that so that the partnership they form in marriage will 

run than your mother’s was? Are you, at middle vhat we make of ourselves is the test of what we pay its profits in better children 
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million progressive, spe 
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has pipped 
d is growing pin feathers so ta 


lt me it Mrs. Biddy Su 


vigorously tor dimes that v 


turn up a hali million or 


nd iarter copies of the De 


they i jst nave been rt 
é Now we | to t r 1X 
I American people, w f 
r i K i n in 
in egg, put it uu I 
ded ldier p \ i 
h it « for you. I t 
K 1 give it I 
t { ( e under ( ed 
I child ick poi 
i other ix 
t it will be laying egg 


r ve to present 
The American Committ 
Devastated France i 

here in the part of France fror 

which the farmers have 


b 

lriven by shot and shell N 
I 

arn 


that the Allied armies ve 
it possible for the f 
to come back to their homes 


his organization is going to 


help them build up their hous 
nd increase their flocks and 
herds as rapidly as possibk 
Already the work has bee 
tarted ll you have to do i 
to pour out the dimes to put 
eggs into the incubators WwW 
do the rest We'd like to get at 
ist one dime from every one 


of vou; and from most of vou, 


nany dimes But suppose just 
one-tenth of you “comes across” 
with us to those incubators in 
France this is what would 


happen 
Half a million chicks grown 
; ' 


n France this ney 


i 
vould mean this—we ct i 
to delicate Frenct ct 
iren and broken poilus, at that 
mmo table we hay pro 
posed, seven hundred and fit 
housand pounds of juicy whit 


and dark chicken meat, and n 
less than three million hve 

dre¢ iousand eggs, before the 
end of the year Wouldn't 

ike to serve that “commo! 
table” just once with your own 
hands? 

At least you shall see some 
pictures of your French zu 
aving chicken dinners an‘ 
breakfast omelets “on you 

We are going to do it W 
ilready begun! 

We are sending out boxes of 


he beautiful tricolor badg 
to be 


i th 


al helpers of France, and we 


ire getting the dimes in retur 


wey 
: a 
“ 1 
f 
4 


r +h 





é Ime} Iwo days later she came back with anothe 
basket of eggs and took out six to add to her flock in Franc 
She has the habit firmly fixed by now We want every 
: eure 
4 dear little old ru woman picked ip a “Dime Bu 
Chicks for France notice in the hall by my door ! 
br ht isk she it it! ea I i 
i wi e dug fa wad It t \ i 
S r i eased | flock i Fra H 
' v wabbir ng ‘ 
fa pal r raw 
Lalavye aying 
I pr l ve | i 
ter is | g ner ike I t Kl 
k i return 1 et 
: rhe tinancia nt i 
cery, McCall's Magazine and T American ( 
Devastated France, is beyond ! er 
evel ent, but know vi I ind 
( t nick it French bat vill ve eriousne : 
grow int 1 rong thread tl 
! to wea l ul ope at bind 1 R 
bli It ‘ ! f 
» do it 
This is all ab t I 4 flock ‘ 
Ne I want to te 1 ab { ‘ bigg pr | t 
McCa Magazi i boug i t " tar NN 
vitl ne} ake of ‘ othing 
i i a t “ l 1 | 
The little posters that have made you want t ead 
page were done by students in a design class at Cooper 





THE BIG CAMPAIGN 


By Maria Thompson Daviess 






ACTING WITH THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE FOR 
DEVASTATED FRANCI 



















































Dal I i nd ha 
AVE you bought a chick for France? | ampaigt he whole sufft 
Maria Thompson Daviess, who makes reanizatior 1 ai ut of 
this appeal to you, has a whole four-hun- wae 
dred-dollar farm full of them. The McCall The B : Maw % 
Company’s employees, not to be outdone by ft to be 
Miss Daviess, have bought a second. Not red t chick i 
everyone has four hundred idle dollars at “1 sages roe. : : 
hand, but everyone everywhere can spare ed j ‘ re “flock 
a dime for hungry France. to feed Franc ed to cloth 
You will be proud to wear the beautiful | be tr \ } & ew gencrou 
tricolor badge of membership showing you duaryg-t oo 
have helped France. Start a club—enlist | ; 
friends. Send the dimes to McCall’s and ow the 4000:000 


| we will send the membership badges. | to Be CHICKS 


L —s. be ted I \ are petded iv 











The Hawk i n t I c 

I weal badge I i ave 

hicken Frar \ ther interesti he | 

i ab t the I t 

A jolly ex woma in ™ lilage ime W 
ints ne re post-office w at + 1 egg c 
if wrapp u over new spa pe lor 

v rm acre I ( in she t ht those xa nt 
O take 

I'm ‘fraid it'll be a dizzy batch of chickens hatched fro 
iter rocking on a boat tor a week she iid as sl 


handed the basket to the postmaster for proper forwarding 
1 ‘ 


e was immens relieved when she tound tha he ¢ 


vere to be changed tight there into money before a tempestu 


Union, New York. Don’t you want to make posters to 
put up in your town to make your townspeople want t 


send in chicken dimes? 


BE GENEROUS WITH 
‘OUR vine AND 











gg in England 
Chantecler happy... 


uys an e 


TV \aene 1 Le 
eoes ample 


A dime b 


and will make 











re Remodeling 
of Patty 


Fanny Kilbourne 


By 


I he had not known Grace Goodspeed, it might never you'll have the place about 
have occurred to Patty MacNaught to be dissatished as cozy as Grant's tomb 
with herself, her face, het othe her education, her But if Patty found it 
home. It was in comparison with Grace's regular blond _ difficult to make her home, 
bea it | realized that her own nose was Up her clothes and her family 
tilted Compared with Grace hnishing hool and year conform with Grace's, she 
in Paris, her own two vears at the State University seemed found that cultivating tastes 
monplace Compared with Grace's dignified, well-ordered like Grace's was the hardest 
t e, Patty rea ! ldenly that the parsonage was shabby task of all. Her spont ineity, 
Patty had never given much thought to herself; her lite her quick enthusiasms, her 
had been too full, t I At twenty, she could manage both bubbling sense of humor, a » 
{f her brother write a club paper on the Influence of Any dozen qualities, made it hard ———_—t 
hing upor Anytl coa her father back from one of his for Patty to acquire the easy 
rare fits of depression, trim her own hats or paint the pantry calm with which Grace met ee 
Then Patty met DeWolf Garry and became aware in a every situation 
new way of Grace Goodspeed. DeWolf was the son of an She began to see that it 
old friend of her father While Patty father had been was not her manners which 
ving up his treasures in heaven, DeWolf’s father had been were at fault so much as the tastes that lay beneath those 
imulating his right here on eartl So Patty and her manners and were the cause of them. Coming home from an 
father rode about the city in the Garrys’ car, and dined with exciting baseball game with her brothers, hot, dusty, dis 
the Garrys at tl mart restaurant ' heveled, and meeting Grace in immaculate white, returning 
When they left for Carver, Mr. MacNaught invited from a leisurely call, Patty felt herself at a disadvantage and 
DeWolf to spend a week-end at the parsonage, promising him could not be as much at ease, as cool, graceful, charming as 
ne good huntir her friend. One could drop in upon Grace at any hour of 
One afternoon two weeks later, Patty told Grace about the day and find her daintily dressed, at leisure. No wonder 
DeWol Grace could always be calmly gracious. It was a different 
DeWolf Garry!’ Grace exclaimed. “He was in Paris matter to have an unexpected caller find one making jelly 
the same tir I wa as Nancy Barton found Patty the next Saturday morning 
Then Grace told of the things she and DeWolf had done Grace's pleasant, formal manners simply would not serve 
at gay partic iven among the American colonist As lo be sure, Nancy had seemed delighted to perch on the rail 
Grace talked, a queer little depression crept into Patty of the back porch and sample a large slice of bread and jelly, 
mind She realized suddenly how different from her the but it placed the whole situation on a different plane And 
girls in DeWolf’s life had been the reason which made it so hard for Patty to be like Grace 
Patty felt sure DeWolf liked her. But then, he had seen was that, ‘way down underneath her desire for the qualities 
her only at her best. She had worn her prettiest clothes, her Grace represented, was a still stronger love for the baseball 
holidaying mood and jelly-making sides of life 
She was cleaning the guest room. Her gingham dres But work she did, and by eternal viligance Patty acquired 
was dusty, her hands were dirty As she swept briskly in new traits, some as foreign to her as they were unbecoming 
the corners and shook her duster out of the parsonage win Then the week-end came. DeWolf’s note had said that 
dow, she made a resolve It was six weeks before DeWolf he would arrive Thursday morning. Early Monday, Patty 
was to come By that time, she would have changed her began her preparations. Mrs. MacNaught seemed to feel that 
self over into his own kind of girl the ordinary preparations made to receive any guest were 
It was a large order, but Patty set to work systematically ufficient, and Tuesday morning she left for a convention 
She took Grace for a model and saw her as much is possible Alone at home Patty laid her plans Everything which 
This was easy for Grace as she had always been fond of Patty could be done beforehand was to be done so as to create the 
but it was hard for Patty, as her duties did not diminish atmosphere of a home managed by servants as competent 
with the advent of the new interest which made demands is the Goodspeeds’. Fortunately she had two whole days 
She went shopping She had decided to 
with Grace, and move a bookcase and 
had piled all the 


studied 

















i Grace taste a. ae rac War’ 
in clothes. When it ‘ —) = = 343 BL Sk = 








books high in the mid- 







came time to select (Sal ») en i= nad die of the floor, when 
her own fall hat and sa the doorbell rang 
suit. she was able to GS Dy, Patty did not stop to 
select the same kind UR) ‘< RADLE S SONG take off her apron 
that Grace herself aa | - & At the door stood 
would have chosen f DeWolf Garry! Patty 
Then it was that Pa (5 fo stared at him in blank 
began to be dissatis bewilderment 
fied with her figure « Hor ah g ° oe a “Didn't vou get 
and face. She had not my note?” he asked 
realized how plu Y s- A®} in surprise 
. 4 y rw “ 
she was until she saw . VY \ Yes, but—but you 
herself in the it () Ee said Thursday morn 
fashioned for Grace y/ } { ing.’ Patty gasped 
tall slimness, nor ha \ “That’s what 
she realized how ir Nv Husheen lo comes of writing a 
regular her own fe 1 iti The s s west hand like mine,” De 
tures were until sl NY Birds are nesting. Wolf said contritely 
saw her tip-tilted littl V) Shadows grow “I'm awfully sorry. I 
nose mocking the tail SPA And shove vour cradle do hope I haven't up 
ored dignity of her i set any of your plans 
new sailor Ng SWINGING “Oh, no, not at 
Mr MacNaught 2 Mother's singing ill,” said Patty, with 
ime into t liv \ t >) Husheen lo! her best imitation of 
oom one Saturda abr, Husheen lo! Grace’s manner 
morning to f that rr ; It was a miserable 
Patty had remove Hh) Hust cen 10 7 beginning. Patty 
the musi ire the War Phe night falling showed DeWolf up to 
iano, the phot ia Winds are calling the guest chamber, 
graph nt ma ‘) Soft a slow and dashed down 
ind n of tl h And the evening star is } stairs to make a fran 
ines fr : iy gleamins tic attempt at tidy 
table Or ion i} fier var demain { ing the living-room 
rested forma t [ Hu “i ~.‘? ° it) When DeWolf came 
end of the vel ets us! 10 1] down again, all the 
T} effect f Wi Hushee lo Hi} poise and the gra 
irrenness W tart i Husheen lo iy cious, dignified man 
ing if Spee sagen a] ners she had been try 
“Tt isn't good tast | i} fF on the Morrow t/i) ing so hard to ac- 
I t t | Ci eth SOrrow ’ \ quire, deserted her 
} tt \} Who shall know The morning 
I y explai \t wit God, His watch above you \ ) dragged  wretchedly 
( in tt t keeping iit along Conversation 
eption 1 3), Guard ve sleeping 1H it was strained. At noon, 
n't! ive anytl ; Bucheen ' \ Patty excused herself 
Bu 7 H to prepare the lunch- 
eon, leaving DeWolf 
é with a magazine. But 
r the most skilful use 
[ kr I of salad forks and 
tt butter balls could not 
we hide the fact that the 
i h meal was a pick-up 
MH yr afiair 
I : k ‘ re dignified When DeWolf went upstairs later to get a book he had 
Patty four j re diff than had anticipated ; brought for her father, Patty leaned her head against the 
her brother ! the customary litter of cushions on pantry shelves and cried. She was a failure, a miserable, 
the davenport; her father scattered books and magazines heart-broken failure! 
bout, and her r was always leaving her open sewing She heard DeWolf’s step in the dining-room and hurriedly 
n tt dried her eyes. She found him standing beside the table 
Have a t, Pat her brother would remonstrate “Please, Patty,” he said with embarrassment in his crim- 
Al t pillar ortwo and son face, “if there’s some reason why it isn't perfectly 


forgot all else 
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new happiness 


in this strange, 


convenient for you to have me just now, won't you be frank 
and say so? It wouldn't make a bit of difference, you 
know. I could go on down to see a pal of mine in Dayton 
for a day or two, or—” 

Patty realized suddenly what she had 
made a guest feel himself unwelcome! In the 
discovery, she forgot all about Grace Goodspeed. She was 
startled right back into the Patty of two months ago 

And the old Patty left DeWolf no doubt of his welcome 


done. She had 
shock of the 


“Sure and it’s only flurried that I was,” she confessed, 
“because I didn’t have me house garnished and ready for 
your worship.’ 

After DeWolf’s laughter and after the jolly afternoon 
that the two spent together in the kitchen, “doing” the 


realized that it 
And she was 


luncheon dishes and preparing dinner, Patty 


was too late to go back to her original plans 


conscious of a sense of relief After six weeks of crushing 
back her own personality, it was like a vacation to be her 
self again 

As day after day went by, Patty grew surer that DeWolf 
cared for her, just as she was, in spite of the shabby par- 
sonage, in spite of her tip-tilted nose, in spite of everything 
Then one night he told her so. She forgot then about wish 
ing to improve herself, forgot all else in this strange, new 


happiness 
\ day or two Jater DeWolf happened to mention Grace 
Goodspeed 


much with 


“It’s a fine thing for her to be around so 
you,” he said carelessly 

“Fine for her!’ Patty echoed. “How do you mean?” 

“Oh, in a general sort of way,” he explained vaguely 
“She’s a good deal more human than she was when I knew 
her in Paris. You've taught her a lot 

“Well, of all things! I can’t see what Grace could pos- 
sibly learn from me.” 


“T don't know that she could, so very much,” DeWolf ad- 
mitted. “A social gift like yours is born with you, not 
learned. I never saw anything like the way you can put all 
kinds of people at their ease 

“But, DeWolf,” Patty protested, “Grace 
more about the world than I do. She has 
knows what to do under so many circumstances, she— 


knows so much 
traveled, she 


AYBE,” DeWolf interrupted. “She may know the 
ropes in a lot of places where you wouldn't. But set 
the two of you down in a situation that was strange 
to both of you, and Grace would be at an utter loss. You'd 
do the right thing by instinct 
DeWolf’s mind wandered on, a long way 
Goodspeed; but Patty, sitting in silence, her lover's arm about 
her, thought of the last six weeks filled with mistakes. She 
had been deliberately giving up her own personality, tam 
pering with the precious individuality which was herself 
Had Grace been far more charming, her own attempts at 
imitating far more successful, Patty saw that it would still 
be wrong. At best, she would be making herself a mere 
copy instead of an original 
In her desire to have her home, her hospitality like Grace's 
she had resented the constant stream of guests called to the 


from Grace 


parsonage. Yet DeWolf had been right; it was from these 
varied guests that she had learned what little ability she 
might have in meeting people easily. She could not have 


stopped the stream of guests any more than she could have 
taken the tilt away from her saucy little nose. It was love's 
witchery, she knew, that made DeWolf think the little tilt 
attractive. Still she could see now that it would have been 
wiser to purchase the hat that suited the tilt, rather than to 
buy a sailor like Grace’s and try vainly to make her face 
suit her hat. All she had ever won from her attempts to be 
like Grace had been a dissatisfaction with herself, her family, 
and her home 


Her sense of humor, too, DeWolf loved. Yet she had 
stifled many a laugh because Grace had not laughed. With 
all the tastes in fun that exist in the world, to think that 


she had limited herself to one, and that one not her own! 

Now that she was looking at things from a different point 
of view, Patty realized that, for living in, she preferred the 
parsonage to the Goodspeed house. It lacked the elegance, 
bui its own charm was there, for, lurking in the genial dis- 
order of the living-room, the simple guest chamber with its 
ever changing guests, smiling behind her mother’s glasses, 
warm in her father’s ready welcome, was the very spirit of 
home : 

And she had been trying to give up the things that she 
loved the most! Self-improvement, she could see now, was 
not a slavish imitation of another. It was a developing 
along one’s own lines. She had one thing to be thankful 
for. She was glad that she had been made to see things 
straight before she had stunted her sense of humor, or 
lost the ability to make her own way successfully anywhere in 
the world 

“What are you thinking 
her out of her reverie 

“Oh—” Patty paused. DeWolf drew 
tighter about her. “Oh,” she said softly, 
reasons why I’m glad you came.” 


about?” DeWolf’s words startled 


his arm a little 
“just a few more 
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“Tramp, tramp, tramp to feed the Nation! 
Good cheer from Miami to Nome! 
We have Campbell's up in arms 
And you can’t resist its charms 

For it helps protect your own beloved home!” 
























i Arm in Arm 

bi With Uncle Sam on one side and the American housewife on the other 
Campbell’s wholesome Tomato Soup is in the advance guard of health and 
i! good cheer. 

It is a favorite alike with our heroes abroad and their families at home. 
| In your own daily problem of providing a nourishing and attractive home 
table you will find a constant help and comfort in 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


A nourishing food in itself, it also, through © cooked and blended. You save fuel. You save 
its tonic influence on digestion, increases the labor. You could not begin to produce such 
nourishing effect of all the food youeat. And a soup at so low a cost in your own home. | 
it is as economical as it is tasty and invigorating. Served as a Cream of Tomato it is particularly ie 

The contents of every can produces two _ strengthening and delicious. And there are 

| cans of wholesome satisfying soup. Youhave many other tempting ways to prepare it. 





— 


| no waste in using it—nothing to throw away. “Good soup every day” should be the rule 
A Every particle is pure nourishment. Youhave in every home. No other food can properly 3 
no cooking-cost. It comes to you completely __ take its place. ba 


Order this inviting Campbell’s Soup from your grocer by the 
dozen or the case, and have it ready in three minutes when 


you want it. 
21 kinds 12c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Printanier 
Bouillon Julienne Tomato 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato-Okra 

I Chicken Mulligatawny Vegetable 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable-Beef 


Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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the mother can 
modify cow s milk 
to satisfy every 
food requirement 


of her baby. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
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M arly tuberculous 
/ . disease 1s often ex- 
0 The Truth About Tuberculosis tremely difficult, 
ind the most care 
il and repeated 
\ B ; H - , { Bi oO { f | L l examinations, in- 
, sy Hermann M. Biggs, M.D., LL.D. of tapas Med 
plates, may be 
Commissioner of Health, State of New York necessary to detect 
its presence \t 
{ this time treatment 
be by Robert K en | liffuse daylight I ntain¢ ! t successful, and usually results in an 
r be f In the sputum fr ast {| irres! The longer the disease has ex 
r ! i ry tuberculosis, and the disease is di ted, the less the chances are for recovery 
i nt ong tl tributed, like the other disease ot the res ind the tonger the time required 
I t i é f ber 0 I ry passag I t l ! Third How is the disease to be ar 
i ! I l tau 1 in the pray in ung ! rested oF t 
! ire ! I nd sneezing, and in the t I With the hearty ooperation of the pa 
rt ccey € « ried itur lent, tubercu in be arrested in most 
I fect iture of the The milk of tuberculou vs may cor cases, if detected early, and if the patient 
t ‘ ’ 1 tl t of bovine tuberculosis, whict can be placed under favorable conditions 
\ { ‘ ai 1 { rt I “ tf im ol I The , J arue whi / 
I c i per in your hildren Adults are rarely ha ) ; lue in the treatment 
! t ( Oo] Tt rT} iffected with bovine tuberculosi iDerculost loo mucl emphasis cannot be 
er, is olten long latent that As ha been indicated, tubercu 1 I piaced on thi tatement Patent medicine 
i ice ticall never inherited There are ich advertised for the treatment of this 
é i ( | f the | ely thirty we henticated « of isease, are usele ind generally harmful 
! ‘ | ere ( I tuberculosi x1 I l new-bor niant I quiet tl ( lg! r relieve some ol 
i vi I nfections found in infan ( ifter the sympt ind thus eive the patient 
ral ear I while the disease slowly 
col on extends and the real op 
irl who had ju fi _ — portunity for recovery is 
ed pulme r | ost Rest—absolute rest 
isi Inquiry Are babies ever born with tuberculosis? in bed for some weeks 
A a rendliigy sonny | How can tuberculosis be detected in its early stages ? n al ice Of simple 
ae ee Can tuberculosis be cured? "aan eye pad — 
rs. although his deat What about medicine cures for tuberculosis? eit and @ contented 
due to ar What is the best treatment for a tubercular patient ? ind. are the sovereign 
r cause. A little later These questions assume a new importance just now remedi These can be 
2 ow of po pees a _ in the face of the danger of tuberculosis resulting web ota ye 
deen Shen on from war's privations among the poor of the country ateetin. sak Geenilane ie 
’ ination of an ¢ and the exposure and gas-attacks of soldiers. Dr. 11ts of sanatoriun 
brother revealed an un* Biggs is acknowledged to be one of the foremost of treatment are far better 
mized ONG arrests the world’s tuberculosis experts, and his answers to cig he an those ot 
t \\ 1 _ ined t ym ne su 
rE RSD PEN | these questions are offered here with unlimited con- weer ha of eo rnc Sp 
! incipier | fidence in their authority. The Editor tails of life and the watch 
( On further i | ful care necessary can be 
it developed tl I — . . ————— better given by the sana 
j erne ’ , torium physician experi 
er i inatori ‘ enced in this work \ 
! about a vear later I w called to se birth and are not inherited. The frequent ical cHange in climate is not always 
n suffering with pulmonary hemorrhage occurrence of the disease in several me necessary, although the results of treatment 
to tuberculo and learned that he had — bers of a family, or even In successive get in some climates are better than in others 
f i number of years private secre erations in the same family, is the result of 4 warm, dry, elevated location, with much 
the tathet The father, a man of | the communication of the disease from one sunlight and little wind is perhaps the most 
eal pent ch of his time at sea member of the family to another, or of favorable. For this reason Arizona and 
l 4 ri embers of his family house infection among those living under New Mexico afford possibly the best climates 
ith him tor companionship on these voy imilar conditions. It is also true that the in the world for the treatment 
His eyesight was very poor and he members of certain families inherit consti For those who have read the previous 
I ome exceedingly carele in the dis tutions in which the resistance t this i irticles in McCall's Magazine on the con 
ot ni putu pitting anywhere that fection is less than the average municable diseases of the air passages little 
nvenient Carelessn in the di Second.—What are the symptoms of the needs to be added. Aside from the cases ir 
ott putum for a number of years disease, and how is it to be rect d it young children, due to drinking the milk of 
d resulted in tl infection of at least six the beginning tuberculous cows, pra tically all the other 
on Tuberculosis is very insidious in its d ises of tuberculosis of all kinds are caused 
We iy consider several question velopment; often few signs or sympton yy taking in tubercle bacilli derived fron 
First —What is the cause of tuberculosi uggestive of disease of the lungs or of any the sputum of tuberculous patients. If the 
1 how is the disease contracted ? erious disease are present. In the begit sputum of all tuberculous individuals in this 
Tubercul is due to the tuberck ning, even an experienced physician is ofter country could be effectually destroyed at 
ur ini which is found in the misled the time of its exit from the body, tuber 
charges fror organs or tissues, the A somewhat “run-down” condition with  culosis would practically disappear in one 
f tubercule lisease This germ doe pallor, slight cough, loss of appetite and generation. It is only necessary to exercise 
1 the nditions necessary for its weight and strength, are common symptoms scrupulous care in covering the mouth and 
iplication outside the living body. When The disease may follow an attack of grippe nose in coughing and sneezing, to promptly 
re, infection of any individual o¢ measles, whooping cough or typhoid fever disinfect or destroy all sputum after its dis 
nust result from the ingestion of Occasionally hemorrhage from the ngs o! charge, and also all handkerchiefs, cloths 
e identical tubercle bacilli which ‘spitting blood” is the first sympt fever or eating utensils used by the patient 
been thfown off in the discharge fro in the afternoon or evening and night Several hundred thousand lives a vear 
previo é The tubercle bacillu weats, so ofien referred to, usually indicat ire sacrificed in this country because thes 
le vhet ried, bein in active, and often rather advanced diseas imple precautions are not generally ol 
killed by direct sunlight, and slowly Microscopic examinatio ot t t serve 
: Health Questions Answered eh ea 
one time ever 
If you want any further information concerning the prevention and care of tuberculosis, pneumonia to produce anv it 
\ grippe, or any other communicable disease, write to Dr. Arthur R. Guerard, care of McCall's Maga- juring modifica 
zine, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York City. Dr. Guerard will answer personally through tion of the child 
the mail any health question, provided a stamped self-addressed envelope is enclosed for reply. through influence 
on the mother’s 
4 I have be a if we keep our bodies healthy by proper mind. There is no scientific foundation for 
Te 2 living, the dangers from infection ar this belief, which is relegated to the past 
har la reatly decreased As long as you con with other old woman's tales. 5. Neverthe 
bal t erve your own health and keep your sur less, the mother is not simply a passive in 
& roundings clean and wholesome, you can strument in the development of the unborn 
\\ dismiss the thought of germs from vour child. If she lives a normal, healthy, happy 
mind. By all means, nurse your baby life, and takes proper care of her own 
the mother’s milk is the baby’s natural and _ health by having plenty of sleep, fresh air 
Though evidently fairly well informed best food and exercise, eating sensible food, and at 
nerally, you lack knowledge of germs, or tending to her own mental and bodily 
ther know just enough to do more harn A YOUNG WIFE'S QUESTION functions, the child will also be sound and 
in good. Most germs are not harmful W. L.. Washington. 1 { normal in body and mind; if not, and she 
Many of them are necessary to our existence ex of the child be cont goes through pregnancy unhappy or la 
on the earth, like the germs of fermenta- “am Cok, DECERAD OES, menting her fate, the child may be robbed 
tion and decay, without which plants and ‘bef ay > ; What of its proper nutrition, and its disposition 
inimals could not live Some germs do _ ings 1 how can they be prevent 5. Dot may reasonably be expected to be irritable 
suse disease. But the human body is pro —— yo Bog coer peda ; : and nervous 
vided with natural means of protection the child 
ch as the skin, the mucous membrane SMALL POX SCARS 
the blood and certain substances in the 1. The sex of the child cannot b F. S., Oma Is there any way of getting rid 
body cells, which counteract or resist the controlled or determined before _ birt! 
iction of the disease germs. Again, diseasc 2. Multiple pregnancy cannot be produced Neither the prevention of pitting nor 
gern cannot grow and develop their at will. Twins at birth are of not uncor the removal of the scars is in the hands of 
poisons Unless they find conditions favor mon occurrence 3. They can only be the physician. When the true skin has been 
ible for their growth The healthy body detected positively by the doctor a short destroyed by the pustule the scar cannot 
is an unfavorable soil for most disease time before birth. 4. By “birth-marking be got rid of. The only prevention of small 
resists their attacks. Therefore are meant maternal impressions, such a pox is vaccination 



























a Patchwork—The Older the Better | 


iim By Elisabeth May Blondel 
Editor's Note.—Directions for making these quilts 4 
\, No. FW. 110 can be obtained by sending ten -_ ’ 
° cents. With your request enclose a stamped , 
envelope for reply. Send money in 
stamps or money order to The 
McCall Company, 236-250 


West 37th Street, New 
\ York, N. Y. 
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Grape-Nuts 


helps many a child 
along the road to 
sturdy health. 





This food is made 
of whole grain, is ap- 
petizing and easily 
digested. It is rich 
\4 in cereal sugar, and 
ion . , | — answers childhood’s 

rork that unbelievably tiny : wouldn't be delighted at the | call for something i 
a 2, we Bell Quit? sweet—at any time of 
| same time. Perhaps the ris a aie day, and with perfect 
eo ee eel ) oe ut of the os bas surety of satisfaction. 


the ‘subject of "interesting The Sugar in 
“FE : ‘couiincas | Grape-Nuts 


is not added, but is 
self-developed in the 
making by processing 
of the wheat and bar- 
ley from which the 
food is made. 


Grape-Nuts has 
been a favorite food 
with children, as well 
as adults, for many 
years. And its suc- 
cess as a builder of 
growth and strength 
is sO apparent under 
trial, that once used 
it continues as a stand- 
by food of the family. 








Naturally sweet, 
Grape-Nuts requires 
no sugar; it is fully 
cooked, and there is 
not a particle of waste 

very important con- 
siderations these days. 


Grocers everywhere 
sell Grape-Nuts 
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/BROWN'S | 
| BRONCHIAL | 
TROCHES. 


ORE throat, coughing 


: 
hoarse- 


> Bs ness, loss of voice, bronchial and 
< asthmatic troubles are quickly re 
heved withBrown’s Bror al Troches 

Not a confec m but a genuine remedy 
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Handy 
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ANY a mother 
Nn been 
startled by 
her child’s 
first, “Mother, please 


has 
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The Home Story-Teller 


Kindergarten Instructor, Columbia University list of the 


tell me a story—a By Annie E. Moore 
real sure - enough 

story?” When that 

request comes she re 

alizes that the scrappy 

little bits of narrative 

ibout the puppy, the sparrow, the rocking does. Such refrains occur in “The Three 
horse and other familiar things no longer Pigs As the wolf comes to each of the 
atisfy, and she is left rather blank and little houses in succession, he says, ingrati- 
helpless Have you had the experience? atingly, 


have always felt that you 


No doubt you 


couldn’t tell even the simplest anecdote 
without spoiling it But the plea for 
‘Story, story’ becomes insistent, and you 
know that, in some way or other, you are 


going to have to make a story-teller out of 
How are you going to do it? 
natural 


yourself 
Before all else, if you lack the 


gift of spinning out a story, be firmly con 
vinced that the art can be acquired. Gradu 
ally discard the little home-made nursery 


stories and learn a number of those real 
tales which have been the favorites of all 


times. Remember, furthermore, that a 
story goes better if you tell it with zest, 
dramatic tone and gesture. You need not 


devote time to study apart from the chil 


dren. As in everything else, the only way 
to learn to do the thing, is to do it. If you 
begin ahen the children are quite young 


your mastery of stories will proceed by easy 
stages from the simplest to the longer and 
more complex kinds 

\ mother came to me recently, saying, “My 
little girl is outgrowing Mother Goose. What 
shall I do? I don’t know any 
really worth-while stories.” My 
advice to her was something like 
this: See if you cannot recall at 
least the main events of a few 
old stories 
such as “The 
Three Pigs,” “The 
Old Woman and 
Her Pig,” or 
“Henny Penny.” If 
the form in which 
you recall the 
story seems con 
fused or bare and 
uninteresting, con 


sult some good col 


good 


lection containing 
such stories. When 
you find a version 


you like, if you 
haven't time to get 


it clearly in mind, 
begin by reading 
it aloud to your 
little girl 

She will listen 


eagerly to many 
repetitions of the 
same beloved story. By the time you have 
read aloud a few times a simple, well con- 
structed tale, such as “The Three Pigs,” it 
almost tells itself. Then, some day when 
the book is not at hand, start boldly in to 
tell the story. Be assured if you fail to get 
the order of events, or if you miss by so 
much as an adjective the approved form, 
little listener will rush to your as- 
sistance 

So much for knowing your story. Now 
for the real telling of it. For a while, you 
will have to make a conscious effort to get 
the dramatic tone children love. When you 
ire reading the story aloud, watch for the 


your 


ignificant details, especially pleasing ex 
pressions, lively dialogue, and funny turns 
Try also, to visualize clearly and vividly 


the scene and action and to enter sympa 
thetically into the experiences of the leading 
character, whether it is the winsome Snow 
White, the poor little pig trying to escape 
the crafty wolf, or merely a little tin sol 
dier who bears himself bravely through a 
lifheult and adventurous career. Enter into 


the spirit of the story yourself, and you 
need not worry about the telling. Before 
you know it, vou will have memorized the 


tory completely and accurately 

You should be letter-perfect, of course, 
in the rhymed refrains which abound in the 
old folk tales and which our modern writers 
imitate. But these rollicking verses are sel 
dom more than three or four lines long, and 


stick in the mind as Mother Goose 


they 


Little pig ittle pig, tet ome r 

and each occupant, in turn, replies, 

No, no, by the hair of my chinny n, chit 

Then the same answer comes each time, 
Then I'll huff and I'll 


And I'll blow your house 


Such rhymes, frequently repeated, consti 
tute half the charm of the story 


“Mother, fw \) eg 


_— 
1) 


please tell 

a real sure- 

enough 
story” 











It is with such tales that children 
usually begin their own efforts at story 
telling. Next to listening to stories, most 


children love to tell them. Encourage them 
from the beginning to give back either to 
you or to one another, the stories which 
they hear often 


JLK and fairy tales cannot be judged 

as good or bad as a class, for there 

are all degrees of worth among them 
just as in modern stories. Many are en 
tirely unfit for children, many are poorly 
constructed, a mere string of loosely related 
marvels, while others are worthy to be 
classed among the world’s great literary 
products. The fine quality of some of these 
old tales is evinced by the fact that it is al- 
most impossible for writers, even those of 
real ability, to imitate them successfully 
“Little Black Sambo,” by Helen Banner 
man, is a good illustration of the rare mod 
ern story which possesses in a high degree 
the charming qualities of the folk tale, sim 
plicity, an interesting central figure, rapid 
action, surprise, and a happy ending 

The best of the old tales, especially 
those suited to children of six years and 
over, have a decided ethical quality, al 
though there is never any direct preaching 
If you want a story to illustrate forcibly 
such fundamental virtues as loyalty, cour- 
age, devotion, patient service, resourceful 
ness, hospitality, consideration for the weak 
and helpless, you cannot find a richer source 


To Re-Chickenize 


incubator and sent a three-days’ journey 
in a pasteboard box if it is neither fed nor 
watered. They lie dormant for that time 
If they do not get chilled on the way, which 
is not likely if they are packed closely to 

ther and given only a little air, they will 
revive, like drooping flowers, at the end of 
three-day journey, the minute their small 
ills are put in water and they get one or 


(Continued from page 13) 


two sips. This sounds like a fairy story, 
but any poultry man will undertake to ship 
baby chicks from New York to Florida at 
his own risk in the manner I have just de- 
scribed. Thus, you see, our little dime 
chicks can be sent all over chickenless 
France and we can trust the French house- 
mother to put them beside the kitchen oven 
and tend them until they feather out and 


for such material. You 
will enjoy going to 
the children’s depart- 
ment of a public li- 
brary to see the nu- 
merous collections 
there. It will not be 
hard to select a short 
best tales 
for your children 
However, you may 
lack the time for this, and if you do, best 
security is found in the ownership of a few 
well-graded collections of children’s stories 
Do not try to get along without tools in 
this art, any more than you would in gar- 
dening or sewing 
Sooner or later your child will begin to 
isk, “Is it a true story?” Your sturdy son 
especially will demand realistic stories— 
those which involve no events humanly im- 
possible and engage no supernatural agents 
such as fairies, giants or ogres. Your tiny 
folk want and should have interesting 
stories centering around modern child life 
Stories of this sort, of a suitable length for 


telling, are not easily found. For the 
youngest children, Maud Lindsay is 
one of the most successful writers 


Some excellent realistic stories for 
older children may be found in “Fifty 
Famous Stories Retold,’ and “An 
American Book of Golden Deeds,” by 
James Baldwin 
In the books listed below may be 
found stories of various types suited 
to different ages 
“Stories to Tell the 
Ones,” by Sara Cora Bryant. Very 
short stories, both old and modern, 
for children of 3 to 6 
years 
“A Story Garden 
for Little Children,” 
by Maud Lindsay 
Good realistic 
stories, for chil- 
dren of 4 to 6 
years 
“More Mother 
Stories,” by Maud 
Lindsay. Realistic 
and fanciful stor 
ies, for children of 
4 to 6 years 
“Once Upon a 
Time Stories,” by 
Melvin Hix. Short 
folk tales with 
much _ repetition 
for children of 4 
to 6 vears 
“Firelight 
Stories,” by Caro- 


Littlest 


lyn Bailey. Short 
folk tales with 
much repetition 


for children of 4 
to 7 vears 

“Book of Folk Stories,’ by Horace 
Scudder. Simple, interesting versions of 
popular old tales, for children of 5 to 6 
years 

“How to Tell Stories to Children,” by 
Sara Cora Bryant. Help in story-telling 
and some excellent stories, for children of 
6 to 10 years 

“Stories to Tell the Children,” by Sara 
Cora Bryant. Excellent general collection, 
for children of 6 to 10 years 


“Fairy Stories Every Child Should 
Know,” by Hamilton Mabie. One of the 
best collections, for children of 6 to 10 


years 

“The Blue Fairy Book,” by Andrew 
Lang. Well chosen French, German and 
English folk and fairy tales, for children 
of 7 to 10 years 

“Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Say- 
ings,” by Joel Chandler Harris. The best 
of the Uncle Remus Tales, for children of 
6 to 12 years 

“Just-So Stories,” by Rudyard Kipling 
Humorous modern stories, some of them 
with much repetition, for children of 6 to 
10 years 

“Fifty Famous Stories Retold,” by 
James Baldwin. Good realistic stories, with 
interest and charm, for children of 7 to 10 
years 

“An American Book of Golden Deeds,” 
by James Baldwin. A collection that is 
modern, realistic and historical, for chil- 
dren of 8 to 12 years. 


Trance 


begin to reproduce themselves for the 
future. Every woman can picture to her- 
self the heartening effect the little “cheep- 
cheep” from the covered basket or box be- 
side the fire will have upon the sad French 
woman who is beginning life over again, 
and she may well be glad that she has 
placed the wee comforters there 
Let's all do it. 


WHY NOT WOMEN AT THE PEACE BOARD? 
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Our Housekeeping Exchange 


Conducted by 





Tue Otp Broom has apparently out 
lived its usefulness, but saw off the handle 
eight inches from the broom, bore a hole 
in one of the back steps and insert the 
eight-inch stub; then trim the broom off 
square and you have an exceedingly satis 
factory scraper for muddy boots and shoes 

E. M. M., McDonough, New York 


Hatr THE Laspor oF SHOVELING SNOW 
may be avoided by applying a thin coat of 
coarse grease to both sides of the shovel, 
whether of wood or of metal. Renew coat 
ing occasionally I. B., New Haven, Con- 
necticut 


Tae Dewicate Curtep Leaves of any 
head of lettuce will separate easily if the 
core is first removed with a sharp knife and 
water from the faucet then allowed to run 
into the opening—H. M., Washington, 
D.C 


BerorE WASHING SWEATERS, always sew 
up the buttonholes. This prevents them 
from stretching out of shape—Mrs. C. H 
W., Concord, New Hampshire 


An Entire CAN oF PIMIENTOES is sel 
dom used at one meal. To save what is 
left, empty it into a granite vessel and cook 
a few minutes in its liquor, adding a pinch 
of salt; when cold place in a tumbler, cover 
and keep in a cool place—M. E. H., Wa 
bash, Indiana 


A Wueet Cuarr for an invalid is made 
by buying four castors attached to rubber 
sockets into which the legs of an ordinary 
chair are slipped.—M. A. F., Tenafly, New 
Jersey 


Frencu Dressinc will have a pleasant 
flavor if a whole onion is kept in the jar 
in which the dressing is mixed. I make halfa 
pint at a time and 
leave the onion in 


Helen Hopkins 


APPLE For BAKING, 


AFTER CORING AN 
cut off a small part of the core and stick it 


back into the bottom of the hole before 
pouring in the sugar. This will hold the 
ugar in the apple and prevent wast 
M. G., Chicago, Illinois 


Worn Sipe-Comes, which have become 
dull through repeated washings, will take a 
new lease on life if nail polish is rubbed 
carefully over every part, followed by an 
application of the buffer. The combs will 
retain their lustre —B. L., Carpenter, Min 
nesota 


Russer Hot-Water Borries past the 
mending stage make excellent mats to pre 
vent flower pots from spoiling a varnished 
surface.—E. M.S., Uniondale, Pennsylvania 


You Can Turn a Marrress Easiry if 
two strips of ticking about two inches wide 
and six inches long are sewed on each sice 

Mrs. E. O. H., Winthrop, Minnesota 


A CONVENIENT LauNpry Bac is mack 
the size of a pillow slip with an opening 
from the center of one side to the top of 
the bag. Insert a clothes-hanger and the 
bag can be hung on the door knob.—Mrs 
E. O. H., Winthrop, Minnesota 


YaRN AND Sitk TocGeTHer, when 
threaded through the darning-needle, make 
the mended place in the stocking neater and 
stronger.—F. M. H., Clutier, lowa 


A Smartt Wap or Street Woot, bound 
around the head of a clothespin with a 
rubber band, exactly fits the curves‘of muf 
fin tins and makes it very easy to clean 
them.—Mrs. H. H., Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Save Picture Post-Carps, glue two of 
them together with the pictures outside 
cut into irregular 
pieces and place in 








until the dressing 
is used—G. T., 


envelopes. They 
make excellent 


Tampa, Florida 


MacazInes No 
LoNGER AccUMU- 
LATE and overflow 
my rack since the 
members of my 
family agreed to 
put their initials in 
the upper corner 
of each magazine 
read. A glance tells 
me which to dis- 
card A. R 
Swampscott, 
Massachusetts. 


We want your best sugges- 
tions for saving time, money 
and strength in housework of 
all kinds. We will pay one 
dollar for each available con- 
tribution. Ideas not original 
with the sender cannot be ac- 
cepted. Unaccepted manuscripts 


will be returned if an ad 
dressed, stamped envelope is 
enclosed. 


Address Housekeeping Ex- 
change, McCall’s Magazine, 236- 
250 West 37th Street, New York. 




















puzzles for a rainy 
day.—R. B., New 
London, Ohio 


An EXCELLENT 
CLEANSER FOR 
WHITE Ivory 
TorLet ARTICLES 
is the ordinary 
silver polish. Put 
a little on a wet 
cloth and wipe 
over the articles 
polish with a soft, 
dry cloth M. G., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ambassadors to France 


as they grow well and strong, how to equip 
themselves for self-support 

From the child-saving dispensary of Al- _ seras 
cazar, a worker writes home something of 


this kind: 


[Continued from page 8) 


with a quiet heart!’ 


t’aime’—and was gone 


He 
his arms, pressed him close and said: ‘7 


Sage, mon petit, tu sats, ton pere 


T 


took the child in 


hank heaven there 








“A young poilu has just come in, hold- 
ing by the hand a little boy of six. The 
child was bright-eyed and rosy-cheeked, but 
beginning to cough ominously. He had been 
lodged with a consumptive uncle and an 
eighty-year-old grandfather, while his father 
was at the front. The poilu had just come 
from the hospital and was on his way back 
to the front. In a sudden fit of discour- 
agement, he had been about to jump with 
the little boy into the Seine from a bridge 
above the Alcazar. We arranged for the 
child’s safe-keeping, and the father said, 
with wet eyes, ‘Now I can go back to fight 


are places where that child and his many 
lonely fellows can be saved for France! 
France will have gained little if she 
wins the war and loses her children. But 
with every energy bent toward winning 
battles, she has been able to give little at 
tention to the needs of the hundreds of 
half-fed, ill-clad, orphaned children swarm 
ing into Paris in the refugee trains, or eking 
out a precarious existence in the devastated 
country districts. America has already an- 
swered the silent appeal of the French chil 
dren in lavish measure, but her help must 
go deeper, must reach forward to the future 
By saving the children, we save France 
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My Gold Dust 
Resolutions for 


1919 


I will save soap. I will 


use in my housework a 
tablespoonful of economi- 


cal Gold Dust instead. 


I will save energy. Be- 
cause Gold Dust takes away 
the dragging drudgery of 


housework. 


I will save my hands. | 
will rinse, dry and rub them 
whenever | have had them 


in soapy W ater. 


I will save time in both 
bia tasks and little tasks. 
For Gold Dust, though 
gentle, is the qui kest of 


¢ leansers. 















Let the Gold Dust Fivins 
do your work 





Sifver 


wihhh fll ld 
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John William’s 


rt help in a hospital or drive a 
etl ’ 
1} t my eye on another job that 
oing to quit pretty soon. Hei 
il war and I wi et it ther 
No ber 1 I went down to s the 
that dri the wagon that ts going to 
He does not see wl | could not 
My daughter had | ewin ircl 
I il ings for e Red Cro 
| I tl would have somethin 
r j n if the id ne ‘ » 
il But they did not. They 
i l n vent I ) f upper 
| - had so hit eat when 
i ( Vil if lor the heathen 
la i idtw hapters to-night 
N ~ i ni I I Ver to 
Pet is! vorking to I 
read three ipt I nt 
Nov 19 I I own ee tha n 
drives the wagon that is going to war 
He i ri next Tuesday I think I will 
ke the job. It ain't nothing but driving a 


e and I have been used to horses all 
v life I am kind of in a hurry for hin 


» go 

My grandson knows somebody that 
know somebody that know ibout me 
working at the shoveling coal, so my daugl 


ter knows it now I do not care what 
Nov. 20.—I did not do nothing but set 
t la I will read now, and then go to 
bed. I was real put out to-day with them 
folks that live next door 
Last night I could not leep so I set up 
in bed and sang songs like I used to 
on the farm, and this morning them folk 
daughter that they would 
stopped 
aint free in 


do out 


complained to my 
ike to have that midnight howling 
They live too clost. A body 


towr I ain't never sung but a few times 
but the aid they had stood it just as long 
as they could. Just as if I was yelling and 
hooping at the tep of my lungs and ma- 


king a lot of racket 


Nov 1 I did not do anything but set 
to-day 

November 22 I went down to see 
ibout the man that drives the wagon job 
nd t had on ilready The man that 
wns the wagon said that he had spoke to 


him about me and that I could have the 
ob. I will go and stay with Peters all day 
to-morrow and take a luncl 

Nov. 26 I ain't wrote anv for a few 
days on account of not feeling well. I am 
ill bandaged around my ribs, et: 


Driving 
horses in a town is not like driving a plow 
or down to the village. The ottos and 
treet cars is so many that a fellow get 
kind of confused even if he is used to driv 

horses 
My on-in-law told all the people that 
‘ urt that would pav the damage 
t I r la t vy charity I wi 
pav for the elf if the people that got 
wal re in as to want money 


The man that owns the horse and wagon ts 


not a good in. He cusses something 
awful 

The fool man that drives the ambulance 

run it right up to the door. It was a great 

! K to mv daughter She was real poorly 

raspell. But I wa ist bruised a littl 

Thanksgiving da‘ I was supposed to 


et around and give thanks for being able 


No ) I t set to-day. I'm plumb 
vore out resting 
Nov )—I went down to see Peters to 


iv and I showed him what I cut out of 


he paper. I am going over to see her o 
rite to her or something. Of course Matti 
will always be fi but if this one is alright 
I could go back to the farm and live and 
the children would not be afraid to have me 
} r 
e alone 
Peters ai ot very good sense some 


1m not get a han 


iccount of 


o over to see her to-day on 
having company I am going over to 
morrow if she answer I wrote her a 
tter. She lives right here in this town. I 


told her that I am not as old as my chil 
dren think I am and that I have got some 

oney and property I am going to get 
her answer at the gen. del. window to 


orrow 

I am real nervous to-night for 
reason. I do not feel like reading to-night 
I suppose the folks next door would have 
tT 
} 


some 


ts if I sang a littl I will be glad to get 
ack to the farm. I guess I will play soli 


} 


tary for awhile till I get sleepy. I wonder 





if she is good looking 

December the two I went over to see 
her thi afternoon She is not very old 
She is not more than fit I gues She 
asked me about my property real careful 
like, and I told het A poor lor yoman 
has to be caret IIK¢é | i I ed to 
fir r. She cl » like r I I do not 
cal ich for that kind of green eve I 
gu I ot too ised t Matt brown 
on A bod in't have ev i 

DD 3 I went over to see Mrs. Clapp 

S is getting real fond of me. She 

mace ome liver and onior I do not 
k w about going to war I will have to 
tay at home if I marry Mrs. Clapp, I suy 
pose I wish I knew what to do 
With her, I can go back to the farm, bu 
then I n't a » war and I hate to have 
iny ot! n fightin v bat when I 
in i la It ai il 

One of 1 on’s daughters 1 oing to 
war to-morrow She is a trained nurse and 
is going right into the fighting 

Dec. the 5 I went down town to buy 
Christmas presents. I saw some Christmas 
trees in a store just like the ones that fringe 
round the side fence out to the farn The 


smell of them made me so homesick that I 
could of blubbered right out there on the 
treet 

Mrs Clapp ind me art 
married next week 

December fifteenth Well I been pretty 

I wrote last. My granddaughter, 

Alice, her young man was 
France and they thot they had better get 
married first. So they hurried up and had 
1 wedding Me and some men fixed a 
bower in the living room and strung wires 
to drip off of and a lot of other 


going to be 


busy since 


ordered to go to 


for flower 


things 

The young man brought some voung 
soldiers with hin They look fine but I 
don't really think they compare with the 
civil war boys Men ain't what they used 
to be. Besides their brown uniforms ain't 
so pretty as the blue ones was. The boy is 
real nice and called me grandpa the first 
thing 

The wedding was real pretty. Long 


trings of pretty girls and soldiers brung in 
the bride with flowers and ribbons and 
everything. The groom got in bv himself 
by the side door And he looked like he 
was the one that needed the help too. He 
was kind of white around the gills. We had 
good things to eat and a good time 
I kind of wish I was young again and 
dressed up in a uniform and could go across 
when thev do. I will go down to set 
Peters to-morrow I have got to go over 
id see Mrs. ¢ app, too I have got to tell 
r that I am not going to get married, I 
going to war 
December 16 I went iown to see 
Peters He is ready to go when I de He 
nks the marine hat we want 
He would like to be a s and the ma- 
and fighting, too I 
Peters has a 
wife but he says she can live with his son 
who has only a few children. We will start 
right after Christmas. But I don't see how 
I am going to be able to set and rest until 
then. It is a long time 
January the eight A mighty lot has 
I wrote last. I do not need 


vy diarv anymore to let off steam but I 


corps 





rine corps gets ailing 


would like to do that, too 





ippened since 


will finish what I begun 

t ould not stand it just to set 
i enjov mvself until we could ge 
\ to wat I got me i »b a nig! 
itchman It was a good job I sneaked 
kitchen and said I was 
tired and went to bed early nights and got 
out of the side door In the mornings I 
ind the woman that works in 
ns be LUuSé I 
and been 


inch out of the 


ome in bold 
the kitchen did not ask quest 
ilwavs been the first one up her 
round in and out 

I done that four nights and IT was real 
Then one night the wind took my 
head and took it out in the 
river and it stuck on a piece of driftwood 
ind that same night my daughter got nosev 
ind meddled into other folks affairs and 
went into my room to see if I was sick 
She worried because I slept most all day 
ind went to bed so early nights. Of course 
I was not there 

She thot I might of gone out for a walk 
ind set up for When I did not come 
in by twelve o'clock she called my son-in- 


iw and all the others in the house and 





+f 





lary 


they looked for me and finally got out the 
police. I did not see any body when I 
come back that morning and that was why 

Then they found my hat on the stick 
in the river and they thot I was drowned 
They dragged the river for my body all 
day long. I have to laugh to think of them 
crying and wringing their hands because 
the old man was dead in the cold, cold 
water, and all the time the old man was 
right in his bed with the covers pulled up 
over his head and snoring away like sixty 

About four o'clock I was woke by a 
stringing into my 
room to mourn over my old coat I guess 
I sat up in bed, with my night cap tassel 


procession § that ome 


dangling into 1 eye, and asked them 
what in sam hill was the matter They 
liked to fainted, the whole lot of them 

It was funny. I have to laugh to think 


of it, but I did not then, for I was put out 
with them. Then the papers come out with 
a big write-up all about me, and my picture 
and life history and my son-in-law’s and 
daughter's, etc., and my daughter had hys 
terics and had to have the doctor 

Then right on top of that, as tho I had 
not had enough with having to give up my 
night watchman job, that woman, Mrs 
Clapp bobbed up mean I ought to of 
known that them color eyes ain't good 

What did she do but go to my son-in- 
law and daughter and tell them that she 
was going to sue me for breach of promise 
of marriage. I told them when they asked 
me about it that I was not going to marry 
her, for 1 was going to do something else 
ind besides she was not a lady, and besides 
I would not never of thot of marrying her 
but I was just so wore out resting and en- 
joving myself, and with her I could go 
back to the farm. My son-in-law said Oh, 
is Saat it. And I said yes, sir, that is it 

Thev telegraphed for my _ son, John 
William, Jr., to come quick and he come, 
ind Mrs Clapp come over to see him and 
she said she was going to tell the papers 
ibout it, which was mad about me not be- 
ing drowned anyway and would make the 
family a laughing stock And she let out 
about me and Peters going to war right 
ifter Christmas 

They talked to her and she went away 
ifter she had signed a paper. She is a 
wicked, designing woman. She thot I was 
rich and would not live very long. She 
was after money all the time 

When they asked me about going to war 
I said ves, sir, and I am going. I am free 
and white and twenty-one and I am going 
My son said of course Pa we would not 
think of trying to stop you. You are old 
mind of your own. I 
son is real sensible even 





enough to have a 
said ves, sir My 
if he ain't very old 

The next day my son and me talked 
for a long time. He said he was proud of 
me and that he knew of course that his 
father would do all he could for his coun- 
try in time of need. He said that men of 
all trades was needed in the army and some 
of them could work best at home. He 
said that it is really the farmers that will 
win the war because the nation that has 
the biggest food supply is the one that 
hangs on longest. He said that there are so 
many men that do not know how to farm 
that the govt. is asking everybody that 
knows how to stay at home and be the in- 
dustrial army 

While he 


was a good one 


was talking I got an idea that 
Finally I told him about 
it He did not think very much of it at 
first and I had to argue with him. He said 
if Peters and his wife went along it might 
be alright, but he was not sure. The more 
he was not sure the more I was, and I told 
him so 

He called in my son-in-law and my 
daughter and told them what I had thot 
ot Thev did not seem to be very sure 
either. But I talked to them and I said 
as I thot it was the only thing to do was 
o get back to the farm and have Peters 
and his wife live with me and raise crops 

Finally I got them to my way of think- 
ing, and they got Peters and his wife here 
and talked with them. Mrs. Peters is a 
very fine woman and said she was willing, 
and Peters has always wanted to live on 
farm, and so it is all fixed up, and we are 
all going there to-morrow 

I am very glad that I am going to get 
back on the farm. There is lots of time to 
rest on a farm without wearing a body’s 


a 
self out doing it 


KEEP ON SAVING FOOD FOR HUNGRY EUROPE! 


IQOTQ 
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By Elisabeth May 








Editor’s Note. — Direc- 
tions and filet block 
patterns for making all 
these edges, insertions, 
and fringes are printed 
on one leaflet, No. FW. 
109. This can be ob- 
tained for 10 cents. 
With your request 
enclose a stamped en- 
velope for reply. Send 
money in stamps or 
money order to The 
McCall Company, 236- 
250 West 37th Street, 
New York City, N. Y 
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We Tell Boys 


That Puffed Grains Are Shot From Guns 





Thus they ire steam exploded | ‘ rood I s Diasted \] ) 
i 
than 100 million steam explosions ocs ry kernel 
he boys want to taste those Pu tted Gyrat \nd on reveals 
a new delight which no boy wants to forfeit 


We Tell Girls 


That these are bubbl 


to eight times 


prains, airy, 







normal size 
\nd they taste 
like toasted nut 
neats 


Then (y ris 


urge thet 
nothers to try 
them, and 


| 
hedis pain A 


¢ new fascina- 
+4 tion, 


We Tell Mothers 


That the object of this process 


Prof. Anderson's process—is to 









prains W holly digestible 


food cell 
and 


make w hole 
W th evel 


digestion 


broken, 
easy complete 
very atom of the whole grain feeds. 
\t any 


at meals or 


hour 


between meals 
(“ these ideal 





rain foods do 
not tax the 
stomach 
\nd mothers 
are glad that 
ich healthful 
foods are also 


enticing 





Puffed Puffed Corn | 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


All Bubble Grains—Each 15¢ Except in Far West | 








How to Serve 


W ith cream and sugal With melted butter In bo ( 
In soups | ke salted peanuts tor children between eal i 
vith fruits \s a nut-like garnish on ice crea 





The Quaker Oats @mpany 



































Better than a 
mustard plaster 


Once when grandma’s 
joints commenced to 
ache and twinge, she used 
to f° to the mustard pot 
and makea mustard plaster. 
Now she goes to Musterole 
and gets relief, but does 
without the blister and the 
plaster, too! 


My, how good that 
Musterole feels when you 
rub it in gently over that 
lame back and those sore 
muscles. First you feel the 
gentle tingle, then the de- 
ightful, soothing coolness 
that reaches in the twing- 
ing joints or stiff, sore 
muscles, 


It penetrates to the heart 
of the congestion. This is 
because it is made of oil of 
Mustard and other home 
simples. And the heat gen- 
erated by Musterole will 
not blister. 

On the contrary the peculiarity 
of Musterole lies in the fact that 
shortly it gives you such a cool, 
relieved feeling all about the 
twingey part. 

And Musterole usually brings 
the relief while you are rubbing 
iton. Always keep a jar handy. 
Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole, 
30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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eal Live Paper Circus 


By Mary Hoxie 





Ts is a brand new game. It 
will cure sulks caused by taking 
Sadie to Grandma's and leav 

ing Charlie at home Moreover, 
it is very good for such things as 
measles and mumps 


It should be played where a stove, 
i fireplace or something throws plenty 


of heat. The things needed are scis 
ors, some illustrated papers or maga 
rine advertisments from which pic 


tures may be cut, and pencil and paper 
for drawing. The paper must be light 
weight. You will need also a sheet of 
wrapping paper or any coarse heavy 
paper two feet square or larger 

First draw any animals you like 
on the light paper. If you don't like 
to draw, select some from your maga- 
zine and cut them out. Cut out some 
ladies and gentlemen, too, and choose 
ladies that will make pretty dancers 
No picture should measure more than 
four inches 

Dry and warm the cut-out pictures 





by the fire and lay them flat on a dry 
warm table. Now hold your coarse 
paper chose to the fire until it is very 
dry and hot. Be careful not to scorch 
it. I forgot to tell you that you, or 
whoever is playing with you, must 








paper between his arm and side many 


times very fast, always rubbing the 
same way Then, as quickly as he can, 
he is to hold the paper flat about a 
foot above the cut-out pictures and 


raise and lower the paper slowly over 
the “performers.” You will the 
pictures come to life and perform 
What will they do? Anything and 
everything. The beauty of it is you 
never can tell what stunt they will do 
next. The elephant will stand on his 
head, but he is just as likely to stand 
on his tail. The clown is apt to ride 
the giraffe upside down. Sometimes 
there will be a wonderful pile of men 
and animals, perhaps with Yusef, the 
great and only trained rhinoceros, on 
top. If you make a lot of birds and 
butterflies and have them small enough, 
they will fly up and perch on the pa 


see 


per over them. You can tell by try 
ing what size to make them. Do not 
make the elephant the same size, or 


he will fly, too! You might make a 
baby elephant and have the only fly- 
ing elephant known to man 

You should keep the coarse paper 
always moving, and when the creatures 








wear a dress or coat with sleeves 
of a wool material. Whoever wears the 
wool sleeves is the “circus man.” Now let 
the circus man dry and warm his sleeve by 


O you know,” 
1D said I, “I 

believe it’s 

the dark old 
floors that make the 
house seem so 
gloomy.” So we sat 
down on the couch 
in the living-room and considered the floor 
question, 

It was just time for spring houseclean 
ing, and we were in that enthusiastic reno- 
vating mood that glories in problems of 
paint, varnish and a general doing-over 

This particular problem was soul-satis- 
fying. The floors, of Georgia pine, had 
been varnished and waxed again and again 
for ten or more years, and had grown so 
dark they were almost chocolate colored 

The next morning early I was on my 
knees applying a varnish remover. I began 
in a bay window where there had been very 
little wear, and the “remover” worked won 
derfully. Then I tried another square yard 
or two. Alas! the magic had fled. I found 
I had to labor for every clean inch. To 
cut the story short, I spent the entire day, 
a gallon of “remover,” and too much 
energy, and ended by doing considerable 
scraping with pieces of broken glass 

The result was good, the boards looked 
like new, but oh, such work! The worst of 
it was that, having started, I had to finish 
the job, for there were three adjoining 
rooms and a hall with archways between 
and no thresholds 


the fire. Next, he is to hold his arm close 
to his side and draw the piece of wrapping 





By Clara L. Thomas 


As we rested from our labors that eve 
ning and “wearily thought of the morrow,” 
we made up our minds that there must be 
an easier way. We worked as hard with 
our brains as we had during the day with 
our hands, with the result that the next 
day found two of us happily engaged in the 
messiest task ever. Our floors were in an 
advanced stage, but we did them over with 
much success 

We made a strong mixture of sal soda 
and water, using a quart of the soda to 
two quarts of water. When it was boiling 
hot, we applied it with a swab to the entire 
floor of one room 

After experimenting we found that we 
must let it remain for over an hour to be 
most effective. At the end of that time, 
the many coats of varnish were reduced to 
a thick jelly. This we washed up with hot 
water, adding a tablespoonful of soap pow 
der to each pail of water. The water had 
to be changed for every two square yards 
It was sloppy work, but we wore hopelessly 
old clothes. To save our knees we dragged 
back pillows from the discard heap, and 
knelt upon them while we scrubbed and 
scraped 


Redressing Old Floors 


show signs of being tired, take it away 
and let them lie down and rest while 
you heat and rub it again. If the trick 
doesn’t work the first time, try it 


again; I never knew it to fail if everything 
was dry and warm enough 


We gave each 
floor a second wash 
ing with clear hot 
water immediately 
after the first, and 
still a third with 
cold water. Ina few 
spots the varnish 
still adhered, as we discovered when the 
boards were quite dry. These places we 
swabbed again with the hot solution, letting 
it stay.on for an hour or so. Then we 
washed tp-.as before. A few stubborn 
spots that yet remained we scraped with 
broken glass Our efforts were well re 
warded when we saw our floors looking al 
most like new To think that we had 
been able to bring about such a refreshing 
change without any outside help! 

When the boards were thoroughly dry, 
we took coarse flannel cloths and smeared 
the floors with a thin coat of floor wax 
With a weighted polishing brush we gave 
the final finish, and a smooth satiny sur- 
face resulted. Some of the more worn 
places needed a second coat of wax and a 
second polishing 


HE whole house looked much better 
Our old rugs and furwiture were set 
off to advantage by the fresh, light 


floors, and we were proud to know that 
they had cost so very little 

I think that floors of a harder wood, 
especially if they have only a few coats of 
varnish. could be very easily cleaned 


OOR laundry garments in a 
work  short- H | fi th H Mm L ndr shady place 
ens the life e ps OT e O = au Vy There is no 
of clothing need for strong 
Two young bleaching agents 
women who pur By Edith Allen and Jenoise Brown Short to whiten clothes 
chased a dozen that have been 
new handkerchiefs properly laun 
each, jokingly remarked that they would Soak all white clothes overnight in warm dered. When it is necessary to use strong 
see how many were left at the end of water, after all stains that cannot be re- washing soda or lye to soften hard water, 
one year. When they took account of moved by washing have beentakenout. This the water must stand for a while after the 
stock, they were impressed, not by the num soaking removes much dirt and the bluing lye is added After it has settled, strain 
used the last time they were washed out the precipitate which the lye forms 


ber that each had managed to keep, but by 
the state of the handkerchiefs. One set of 
handkerchiefs had been laundered at home 
under the supervision of the mother of the 
family, who was an excellent manager. All 


the handkerchiefs so laundered were in good 
enough condition to last one or two years 
longer; of the other set, there was not one 
free from tears or tiny holes. They were 
too bad to use. The laundress who had 
done the work had taken no thought but 


to get the clothes clean enough to satisfy 
her customers 

The clothing that had been worn out in 
the laundry before its allotted time had not 
been rinsed properly Strong bleaching 
had been whiten the gar 
ments, which were turning gray from in 
sufficient rinsing. Besides this, they had also 
turned gray and yellow from being blued 
while soap still remained in the cloth. When 
ironed, clothes with and bluing in 
them will turn yellow, because the heat of 
the iron combines the bluing with the soap, 
and this changes the bluing to a dirty yel- 
low color 

If they are to be kept in good condition, 
clothes should be washed in this way 


agents used to 


soap 


In the morning, wring the clothes out of 
this water, and put them into the washing 
machine with plenty of clean, hot, soapy 
water. Run the washing machine for a 
few minutes. 

Wring out the clothes from the washing 
machine, noting any pieces that are espe- 
cially soiled, such as neckbands and edges 
of cuffs. Rub these until clean 

Put the clothes into a boiler of hot 
soapy water, and boil for fifteen minutes to 
sterilize and give them a clean smell 

Remove the clothes from the boiler, let 
ting as much watér as will, drain from 
them as you lift them out 

Put them into a tubful of clear hot 
wter, and remove as much soap as pos 
ible 

Rinse again in clear cold water. Use 
enough water in the hot rinse and this first 
cold rinse to remove all soap 

Give a final rinsing in another tubful 
of clear cold water, to which a little bluing 
has been added. 

Hang on a clean line, with fresh clothes 
pins, in an airy place where the sun can 
shine on the white clothes. Put the colored 


with the minerals in the water. If the water 
is not allowed to stand, and is not strained, 
this precipitate will become entangled in 
the fiber of the clothes, and in time will 
rot them and turn them gray. Be sure 
your bluing is a kind that can not be de 
composed by lye or soap. Bluing which is 
not changed by soap is occasionally affected 
by acids and makes bright blue stains which 
are difficult to remove. To insure good re- 
sults use aniline blue 


CAUTIONS 
EMOVE all bluing from clothes before 
putting them into soapy water 
Use plenty of clean water in washing 
Boil the’clothes to sterilize them. Fif- 
teen minutes should be enough 
Always wring the clothes as dry as pos- 
sible before putting them into the next 
water. This removes much dirt and soap 
Rinse thoroughly before adding bluing. 
Rinse thoroughly when not using bluing, 
as soap left on the cloth rots it and turns 
it gray 
Always strain the sediment from water 
which has been softened 
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Chins and Sky-Lines 


By 


Annette Beacon 


4 ~~ Jeon 


HAT do 
scurrying 
errand? People’s faces, 


crowded street crossings, 
glittering shop window or two? 
Then I am tempted to turn into a for 


you go 
shopping 
and the 
and a 


you see when 
forth on a 


tune teller and prophesy: “Trouble will 
cross your path—and you will have a double 
hin 1” 

chin 


rhe chin is the first part of the body to 


show either age or lack of care—and a 
double chin means one of the two 

In youth every muscle of the body is 
exercised, the chin included; therefore the 
muscles are left firm and strong As we 
grow older, our movements are more re 
strained, and while arms and legs get a fair 
share of exercise, the chin sinks into abso- 
lute inactivity There being thus nothing 


to exercise the muscles supporting it, they 
grow flabby and begin to sag. The only 
way to avoid this ultimate disaster is to 
keep the chin muscles firm by use, by ex 


ercise, and, where necessary, by harmless 
artificial aids 
By use, I said. If you persist in letting 


your chin acquire the habit of drooping 
down or drawing in, your double chin is 
doubly assured. That is why, if you see 
only shop-windows and people's faces when 
you walk abroad, the fattest of double chins 
awaits you 
Try a new habit for your chin when it 
a-walking. Watch the sky-line, not 
the pavement. If you are tramping along 
a country road, look above the tops of the 
trees, or off to the sunset, or away to the 
hills. To do this, your chin must poise itself 
with independence and alertness, and your 
muscles will not be left relaxed and idle 
Neither should you allow your chin 
muscles to grow lazy indoors. Make them 


goes 


work by holding vour chin 

slightly up and slightly out, 

being careful to avoid any 

striving for effect With a a: 
hand - glass, 

note the dif 

ference in your 


profile with the 
chin dropped 


and raised 
You will need 
no further 
argument to } 


convince you 
If your bad 
chin habits are of 
long standing, you 
must have special ex 
ercises to strengthen 


the weakened mus 

cles These are quits 

simple, but must be 

practised twice or s 

three times daily for oe ~ 
from five to ten min 

utes. It is better to 

take them standing 


The proper stand 
ing position for all 
together, chest 
the weight of the 


exercises is with heels 
raised, shoulders dropped, 
body on the balls of the 
feet. So standing, extend the chin forward, 
stretching its muscles, then slowly throw 
the head back, keeping the chin muscles al- 
ways stretched upwards. Bring the head 
back quickly to 
original position, 





No need to dread this nightmare if 
you will teach your chin good habits 






\ 


bring 
he ad 


by not 
ing the 
back to first 
position atter 
a bending it 
a backward, but 
instead, turn 
ing it as far as 
possible to the 
right, then to 
the left, keep 
ing the under 
iy jaw well thrust 
out and _ the 
taut 
~ Repeat five to 
“= ten times 
Do not 
hot water 
the chin, ex- 
cept very oc 
casionally, be- 
cause it is a potent inducement to relaxa 
tion, and relaxation and chin muscles must 
have nothing to say to each other 
Use first, always, cold cream smeared on 
quite heavily and wiped off with tiny flan 
nel squares. This will remove the surface 
dust, but be sure the cold cream itself comes 
off as well. Then use a soft cloth and tepid 
water without soap, and finally cold water 
The heavy sagging chin needs artificial 
support at night to teach it good manners 
Strips of adhesive plaster make an effective 
support. Get the inch-wide plaster and cut 
first, a strip big enough to go under the 
point of the chin from one side of the 
under jaw to the other. Holding an end in 
each hand, lay the adhesive side under the 
tip of the chin, and stretching the strip of 
plaster to the utmost, fasten it firmly over 
each edge. of the under jaw. Take another 
strip of plaster and lay it just back of the 
first, raising up any drooping muscles firmly 
into their proper place, and fastening as 
you did the first. Three to four strips so 
applied will do the deed 
In the morning, dampen the chin casing 
generously with water or alcohol, until it is 
loosened, then gently pull it off. Repeat 
every night, and in the daytime exercise 
and adopt a proper elevation of the chin 
Rubber chin bandages can be purchased 
at any beauty shop, to take the place of 
the adhesive plaster casing, or you can 


muscles 


use 
on 


make such a bandage at home by cutting a 
piece of rubber cloth four inches wide and 
tape td 


inches long, sewing a each of 


SIX 





7 , 

\ / its four cor 
ners; then, 
with strong 

é\ ca thread, gath 
ering the 

' center of each 

} of the two 

‘ longer sides 

‘i for about 

two _ inches, 

and drawing 

{ the thread 

J tight At 

\ night, place 
cm ——~ the chin in 
. the center of 


this bandage 
Draw the tapes at the two lower edges of 
the strip to the top of the head and tie, the 
tapes at the two upper edges to the back 
of the head and tie. The bandage should lie 
tight and firm. It will make the skin per 
spire. In the morning, after removing the 
bandage, bathe neck and chin with a good 
astringent lotion to 
keep the skin con 














then push out chin tracted and firm 
again stretch Two Beauty Booklets indispensable to And w hatever 
muscles, and throw the woman who cares: “ The Care of you do, if your 
the head gradu- the Skin and Hands”; “Care of Figure, chin shows signs 
ally back until it Hair, Teeth, and Eyes.” Price, 10 cents of doubling upon 
is as far as it will each. Address Beauty Department, care itself. never wear 

. Aft - an of McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th » hich. collar It 
£o uc severa : ‘ x « 

- Street, New York City. 

repetitions of this, ee simply accentuates 
vary the exercise the defect 
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A Vastly Better Way 
To Brush Teeth 


All Statement 


Approved 


Millions of people find that 
brushed teeth still discolor and de- 
cay. It is evident that old-time meth- 
ods do not give adequate protection. 


As every dentist knows, the 
reason lies in afilm. In that slimy, 
clinging, ever present film. It gets 
into crevices and stays, and resists 
the tooth brush. That is the tooth 
destroyer. 


That film is what discolors. It 
hardens into tartar. It holds food 
which ferments and forms acids. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth——-the cause of decay. 


y 





H i D ntal Authoritie 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Thus 
tooth troubles are due to the film. 


are 
most 


Scientific men have long sought 
a way to end that film. And one 
man now has found it. 


The way is called Pepsodent—a 
tooth paste pepsin, the 
digestant of albumin. The film is 
albuminous matter. 


The the 
film, then prevent its accumulation. 


based on 


purpose is to dissolve 


Watch Its Effects 


Pepsin must be activated, else it is 


inert. The usual method is an acid, harm- 
ful to the teeth. So pepsin long seemed 
barred. 


But now a harmless activating method 
has been found. Five governments have 
already granted patents. That discov- 
ery makes possible these Pepsodent 
results. 


After three years of clinical tests we 
now offer it to users. Able authorities 
have proved its results thousands of times 
over. Now we ask you to prove them 
in your home. 


Send the coupon with 10 cents for a 
special trial tube. Use it like any tooth 
paste, then watch the results. Note how 
clean your teeth feel after using. Note 
how they whiten as the fixed film dis 
appears. 


You will see in a short time that Pep- 
sodent means cleaner, safer teeth It 
will be a revelation. You will want those 


good results continued, we believe 
Cut out the coupon now 


(SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE! 


| A size not sold in Drug Stores 


lida PEPSODENT CoO., 
| Dept. 340, 11048. Wabast 


Ave., Chicago, Il! 


Enclosed find lic 


sodent 


for Special Tube of Pep | 
! 
Name 





Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 





Pa 


REG. U.S. 
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en 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 































caked grease and dirt 
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3-in-One is a 
tles; also in 25c Handy O11! Cana. 


165 OM. Broadway 








washing machine, talking mac 


With 3-in-One 


All light mechanisms operate easier and last longer 
if regularly oiled with 3-in-One. This great oilis very 
penetrating. Goes right to the friction point. Works out 
Stays in the bearing and lubricates 
perfectly. Wont gum or dry out. Contains no grit or grease 


Try 3-in-One for oiling tools, cream separator, sewing 


| Ford commutators and all t 
auto spring squeaks, apply freely to edges and ende of the caves, 


d at all good stores in 15c, 25¢ and 50c bot 


FREE Generous sample and Dict 
To save postage, request them on a p 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CoO. 
t: New York City. 





ne, clocks, locks, bolts, guns, traps, 


agnetos with 3-in-Onc. To stop 
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tq counter with flag and evergreens Arour i 1 table it Lo » Je with Wh ved Crea N ( ake SERVE FIFTY rer butt i If 
i the iests can make ip congenial partic whict to eat 1 lea Cotice POTATO SALAI ; P < . I; 
Iq At the foot of each counter on which tl Here they will fine H 
H individual tra ilver, and paper napkir ich thing Baked Rabbit Grape Je 8 ee aie Scald the milk over hot water in a I 
i, have been put, station girls who can easi war and crea —_ ye a= ay eee me Saal Bread 2 cupt ; i double boiler. Melt the fat and add the if 
4 int: ilat vure is well as look prett ilt and pepper Var a Ice Cream with Strawberry Sauce ine ‘ flour, stir until smooth Add the hot milk lf 
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| is this table is nearest the kitchen. Unk tand behind the counters and keep them the boiling water and stir until the gelatine 
S the facilities are unusually good, vou shoul illed with the food. Warn the comn ittec INDIAN PUDDING is dissolved Add the sugar and then the t ' 
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F O you know that those b t ° e in skim milk, a delicious creamy cereal re 
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hl at vour door with such unfailing S l XPenslve e would water for the first two, but for rice ' 
f regularity contain food that 1 you can well use four or even more cups |! 
q tial to your bodily welltar Mill as of milk to one of rice. Cook for an hour 
H| mere auxiliary to your By Lilian M. Gunn in a double boiler 
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VAN GMPS . 


made soups 


SOUP S—,i3. process 


act Of 


Now Every Home 


Can serve a better soup than French hotels prepare 

1e soup comes ready-cooked, at a cost below home 
And you choose from 18 kinds 

The soup is always the same. Under our exacting 


it can never vary. Get a few kinds from your grocer. Compare 





Where Soup Making 


s a Science—Not an Art 


Made by Culinary Experts 
College Trained 


VERY user of a Van ( anip soup wonders at 
its savor. The best old-method cooking has 


never approached it. Countless housewives 

have been bewildered by these exquisite blends. 

This is how we get them. And this is why the 

utmost skill can’t match them in the ordinary 
kitchen. 


The Parisian 


is the connoisseur on soups 
Most of our basic recipes 
have been French chef 
creanions. 

A famous chef from the 
Hotel Ritz in Paris spent 
years with us, and made 
most of our basic soups. 
For each he chose the rec- 
ipe which Paris voted best 





Then Scientists 


In the Van Camp laboratories, set out to perfect them 
hey studied each ingredient, and fixed a standard for it 


They added materials. And in each they sought ways 
to develop the maximum of 
flavor 


| hey tested blends 
sometimes hundreds of 
them. Step by step they 
gave each soup a more de- 
lightful tang 

As high as three years 
have been spent in this way 
on one soup 





Then every step which 
added zest was recorded in 
a formula. Some of these formulas cover pages. They spec- 
ify as high as 20 ingredients. They detail countless proc- 


esses which are followed to exactness 


It takes 23 hours, under one formula, to complete a Van 
Camp Soup. These scientists are college trained in modern 
culinary methods They judge things by analysis. Their 
methods are exact 

Any soup they pertect can never 
be approached under any haphaz- 


ard process 





them with lesser soups. One serving will forever win you to Van Camp's 


Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 


Van Camp Products 
Include 


Pork and Beans Peanut Butter Catsup 
Evaporated Milk Chili Con Carne 





Van C 's Pork and B 
Spaghetti Chili Sauce, etc. SS ee a ee 


1a Dew « 


A famous dish whi 
gave a multiplied del 








Van Camp's Spaghetti Van Camp's Peanut Butter 


nie tave 








ENTHOLATUM 
brings cooling, 
soothing relief almost 


pilD 






§ over-night. For head- 
hut! tt colds rub Mentholatum 
$05 on the nostrils, inside 
br and out — you soon 
¢ breathe freely again 

eo Safe, gentle, thorough. 


colé | 
A HEALING CREAM >) 


“Mentholatum 


. 4a 
Always made und:r tvs signature KN Khe 


At all druggists’ in tubes, 


25c. Jars, 25c, 50c, $1 


‘4 The 

t'? Mentholatum 

\ . Co., Dept.C 
Buffalo, 
N.Y. 






Do this: Write today 
for Test Package, f ree. 
Or send 10¢ for spe- 


4 cial T rial Size. 





A Piece 


out of the same old 


package — It's just 
as dood as ever. — 


Sold since 1885 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


Like Mother Used to Make 


War Time Recipe Book-Free 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N-Y. 
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Table-Wagon 


Large Rroad Wide Table 
Top Removable Glass 
Servier Tray—Deuble 
Drawer Double 
Handles Large Deep 


Handsome Service 





















lL adershelves Selen 
tifleally Silent” Kab 
her Tired Swivel, W heels 





‘ . Nous 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS (0 
12 lower Bidg., Chicago, 1 
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$20 * : 
URULELE aintcisr'cirmetorsano 
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SLINGEBLANO SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 417, CHICAGO, ILL. 





KORNLET SAVES 
REAL 


rated 1 k ot 


" At grocers 
The Maserot Canneries Co., Cleveland, 0 





MONEY! 
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EMPTING 
food is the 


best bait to 


lure the laggard 
convalescent 
back to the bor- 
derland of 
health To pre 


pare a nd serve 
nourishing meals 
that will prove 
irresistible to the 
fickle appetite of 
the invalid is a 
task worthy of 
the ingenuity of 


the cleverest 
housewife 
The diet 


should, of course, 
be carefully directed by a physician, but 
the serving of the food, which is equally 
important, permits a wide latitude Half 
the secret of success lies in the element of 
surprise. The arrival of the tray may as 
readily produce a gleam of interest and 
curiosity as the frequent do-I-have-to-eat- 
again groan that comes from the depths of 
sO many weary pillows 

\ bedside table is a great convenience 
and comes in a variety of styles, but a pil- 
low placed across the patient’s lap is not at 
all a bad substitute 

To set the tray, choose the prettiest of 
dishes, and the snowiest of linen. If the 
tray is a fancy one, doilies may be used, 
but, generally, the large trays are plain and 
the covering should just come to the edge 
A large napkin may be made to fit by fold 
ing it through the center. Arrange the 
dishes so that everything is as convenient as 
possible. Handles of cups, pitchers, and 
so on, should be turned to the right. Salt 
and pepper may be kept near at hand but 
out of sight, so they will not have to be 
carried back and forth every time. A set 
of dishes made purposely for a tray can be 
purchased, but unless there is a confirmed 
invalid in the house this is an unnecessary 
expense, 

Hot food should be served very hot, and 
cold food should be thoroughly chilled. It 
is often a long way from the kitchen to the 
sick-room, and a hot beverage that stands 
uncovered for but a few minutes loses its 
ability to invigorate and satisfy. Leave the 
chilled food in the ice-box until the last 
minute. Cover all hot and cold dishes care- 
fully and allow them to remain so until 
they are wanted. Be careful not to make 
the servings too generous, for the sight of 
a large quantity of food is never tempting 
to a jaded appetite. A fresh flower laid on 
the tray gives a dainty touch and one should 
pay special attention to fancy forms, molds 
and attractive garnishings. A child may 
often be tempted to eat by an unusual ar- 
rangement of the food. In the case of the 
necessary egg, especially, familiarity is apt 
to breed contempt, but even the most lan 
guid six-year-old will enjoy eating Humpty 
Dumpty. Eyes, nose, a smiling mouth and 
a choker collar are quickly sketched with a 
soft pencil before the egg is slipped into 
boiling water. A log cabin of sticks of toast 
is a cozy home for a poached egg 

Oatmeal has a different flavor when 
eaten from a small bean-pot. The house 
should be searched for odd dishes and con 
tainers with which to arouse the child's in 
stinctive appreciation of a new toy, and al 
most anything will taste delicious if there is 
“a birdie” at the bottom of the dish 

When serving beverages, straws are very 
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When loin chops have 
passed the sick-room 
censor, here's an allur- 
ing 
Hawaiian fashion, with 
pineapple and parsley 
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If you were ill, wouldn’t just a glimpse 
under this snowy napkin invite you? 


Invalids need little tempting to eat ice 
cream, but in a flower pot it is irresistible 


convenient, as the invalid does not have to 
lift the cup. Of course feeding-cups are 
used for those who are very ill 

Since the tray should always be covered 
when carried from room to room, a tray 
wire to keep the cloth or napkin from the 
food is a great convenience 


EGG LEMONADE 


1 egg 1 tablespoonful sugar 
1/3 cupful cold water 2 tablespoonfuls cracked 
1 tablespoonful lemon ice 


juice 

Beat the egg Mix- the sugar, lemon, 
water and ice. Put in a glass and pour in 
the egg, stirring all the time 


JELLYADI 
1 tablespoonful malted 1 tablespoonful sour 
milk jelly currant or 
2 tablespoonfuls cracked grape 
ice 1 cupful cold water 


Mix the malted milk with enough cold 
water to make a paste; add the rest of the 
water. Beat the jelly with a silver fork, 
stir in the ice, and combine with the milk 


ROSE RICI 


% cupful of rice 1 cupful of any kind of 
% teaspoonful salt fruit juice left over 
fr inning that is 
red in color, such as 
trawberry, raspberry 


Place the well-washed rice in the top of 
a double boiler; add the salt and fruit juice 
Cover tightly and cook over hot water until 
the rice has absorbed the juice. Stir gently 
once or twice, with a fork, while cook- 
ing. When the rice is tender, mold in a 
dainty form and serve with cream. This 
may be served hot or cold 


These 


way to fix them, 


valescent 
Another tray, with a 
fresh flower and a 
finished air, to tempt 
the jaded palate 


shredded 
oranges are ready to go 
on this dainty break- 


fast tray for some con- 
















CHOP A LA 
HAWAII 









Brow n a slice 
of canned pine- 
apple in butter; 
have ready a loin 
rib chop boned 
and rolled. Broil 
the chop and lay 
it on the slice of 
pineapple and 
garnish with a 
spray of parsley 

To bone the 
chop, cut care- 
fully and remove 
the meat from 
the bone Wind 
the tail of the 
chop around the eye of meat and fasten 
with a little wooden skewer which must be 
greased before using. Do not forget to re 
move the skewer after the chop is broiled 








CREAMED SWEETBREADS 

Put the sweetbread into very cold water 
for 34 of an hour; then cook slowly 20 
minutes in salted water with a teaspoonful 
of vinegar to 2 cupfuls of water. Put into 
cold water again. This keeps the sweet- 
bread white and firm. Drain and dry and 
break or cut into small pieces. Make a 
white sauce of 1 cupful of milk, table 
spoonful of butter, 1 tablespoonfuls of 
flour, 4 teaspoonful of salt and a very little 
white pepper, and put the sweetbread in 
just long enough to be thoroughly reheated 
Serve on toast and garnish with toast points 
and a sprig of watercress. 


BEEF A LA SHAMROCK 
Chop the round of beef with the meat 
chopper, season and make into little balls 
abut the size of large cherries. Heat some 
butter in a small frying-pan, put in the 
balls and keep them rolling until they are 
very hot and brown on the outside. Have 
ready a round piece of toast cut out with a 
biscuit cutter, place the balls in the form of 
a shamrock and garnish with a tiny sprig 
of parsley in the center 


FLOWERING DAINTY (FOR A CHILD'S TRAY 

Procure a small flower-pot, scrub very 
clean and place a glass or paper cup inside 
Cover the outside with tissue paper of any 
desired color and tie on with a ribbon. Fill 
the pot with vanilla ice cream and sprinkle 
a tiny bit of coco on the top. Stick a real 
flower in the center. This may be used 
over and over again, changing the color of 
the paper and flower 


SHREDDED ORANGE 

With a very sharp knife remove the 
peel from an orange, commencing at the 
stem end and cutting around and around 
until the pulp is entirely free from even the 
inside skin. Then remove the sections of 
the fruit by cutting down on either side of 
the cellulose partition and carefully taking 
it out. Arrange on a plate like the petal 
of the daisy and put one section cut in two 
in the center 


COFFEE JUNKET 

Dissolve 14 junket tablet in 1 teaspoon 
ful of water. Warm slightly 1 cup of milk, 
stir in 1 teaspoonful of sugar and 2 table 
spoonfuls of strong coffee, and add the 
junket. Pour into a dainty glass dish and 
do not move until it sets. Great care must 
be taken to have the milk only lukewarm 
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ugar 


By Jessamine Chapman Williams 


Professor of Home Economics, University of Arizona 
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Approved by the United 


States Food Administration 


In times past, we have made 
cakes that would have been far 


— better with two-thirds or even 


half the amount of sugar. Most 


Ginger Sponge with Sunshine Sauce of the frozen desserts in our 


E never knew we all possessed a 
very large “sweet tooth,” or 
pe rhaps two or three, until we 
had to give some real serious 
thought to the matter. I discovered that 
when left to our own taste, we were 
using over five pounds of sugar per capita 
per month in our family, not counting 
the candy and the occasional cakes and 
cookies bought. We have scored a triumph, 
however, of which I am justly proud, for 
we are now using only the regulation three 
pounds of sugar, and appear just as eager 
for the dessert, lingering over it with the 
same feeling of satisfaction 
Instead of icing I often put a spoonful 
of whipped cream on top of each cake, 
decorating it with a nut, raisin, cherry, 
or sprinkle of coconut. Very little sugar 
in whipped cream is needed, if you re 
member to add a geod pinch of salt and 
sufficient flavoring—usually vanilla. An 
other substitute for icing is a fruit filling 
in which no sugar is used at all. Stew 
raisins, dates, figs, or prunes, with a tart 
apple grated; add a little water if neces 
sary. This will make a nice smooth paste 
with just enough tartness from the apple 
to bring out the flavor. If you want a 
sweeter filling, combine stewed dried 
fruits, ground nuts, and a bit of honey 
These same mixtures make very nice pie 
fillings, topped with whipped cream or a 
meringue 
Occasionally I make simple cup cakes, 
reducing the sugar in them one-half 
Steam them as individual puddings and 
serve with a thickened fruit juice, or a 
maple sugar 
syrup or maple 
hard sauce 
We are fond 
of coconut, and 
use it frequently 
in cake ind 
cooky batters 
Sprinkled on 
small cakes, its 
sweetness con 
siderably reduces 
the amount of 
icing necessary 
The news that 
the Government 
is calling for 
great quantities ya 
of coconut fiber ( 
to be used in 
filling gas masks 
gives an added 
zest to the search 








standard cook books give a 
larger amount than is needed 

Try your recipe for lemon milk sherbet 
with just half the amount of sugar called 
for, and you will like the change. If you 
are doubtful of your family’s approval, 
reduce the amount by degrees and be sure 
to add a generous pinch of salt 

By the way, salt proves to be a real 
sugar reducer. Try a shake of salt on 
your grapefruit, and in your coffee at 
breakfast. It is a big help when stewing 
fruit. Never fail to make use of salt in 
reducing the amount of sugar in coco, 
le monade, and punch 

We old housekeepers used to have a 
well-defined standard for good bread 
cake and pie Now one must know not 
only what a good cake used to be, but 
what a good cake is, under the present 
conditions. This is what makes cake or 
pie or bread so much more interesting 
than ever before. There is the romance 
in cooking these days. I have never, in all 
my experience, found the supplying of 
food for a family of five half as exciting 
as I am finding it right now 

Among the patriotic desserts which we 
are enjoying now, the following are our 
“spec ials 


A WHEATLESS AND SUGARLESS WAR PUDDING 





1 cupful grated raw 1 teaspoonful cinnamor 
4 teaspoonful cloves 
1 grated raw 2 cupful mildly fla 
« vored molasses 
1 teaspoonful soda tablespoonfuls corn 


¢ cupful raisir starch 
1 che pped nuts 


4 cupfu 
Mix ingredients and steam 2 hours 


Serve with maple sugar hard saute 


MAPLE SUGAR 
HARD SAUCE 


1/3 cuptul oleo 
irgarine 

1 cupful grated 
maple sugar 
tablespoonful va 
nilla 

1 tablespoonful hot 
milk 


Cream the fat 
and sugar thor 
oughly. Add fla 
voring and hot 
milk slowly to 
prevent curdling 


SUGARLESS AND 
WHEATLESS ROX 
BURY PUDDING 


1/3 cupful fat 
1 cupful white corn 





milk 
for new ways ol . rice flour 
serving its meat Whipped cream replaces icing on cup cakes Nut or cinna 
~ : on or vanilla 
Frequently I! of muffin dough 1% le ein 
use a tea mulhin flour 
or a cottage Sugarless Chocolate Pudding in individual . teas jountale 
, king-powde 
pudding recipe molds ae rains a salt 


for cup cakes, 
both of which 
require much less sugar than cake. When 
barely cold, the lack of sugar is quite for- 
gotten in the delight of a soft, moist, 
melt-in-your-mouth texture 

If you cut down the sugar at least 
one-fourth, no matter what the recipe is, 
the amount is never missed. My mother’s 
old “Sour Cream Cake” called for 1 
cupfuls sugar, 2 eggs, 1 cupful sour cream, 
2 cupfuls flour, teaspoonful soda, and 
nutmeg flavoring. When I made this 
cake, using 4% cupful of vegetable fat 
sour milk instead of sour cream, 1 cupful 
sugar, instead of 1'4 cupfuls, 1 egg instead 
of 2, but 1 level teaspoonful of baking 
powder added, with 1 cupful barley flour 
and ™% cupful rice flour in place of all 
wheat, the result was as fine in every re 
spect as the old-fashioned cake we are all 
so fond of 


4 exe white 


Cream fat and add syrup gradually, 
beating constantly. Add milk and flour 
sifted with baking-powder, alternately 
Fold in whites of eggs stiffly beaten. Fill 
oiled baking-powder cans two-thirds full, 
cover and steam 1 hour. Remove from 
mold and serve with hot chocolate sauce 


CONSERVATION HARVARD PUDDING 


l cuptul tat + cupt . 
cupful white rm 3 teaspoonfuls bak 
ro ng-powder 
cupfuls barley 4 teaspoonful salt 
flour 1 egg 


Mix fat into sifted dry ingredients as 
for baking-powder biscuits Add syrup 
beaten egg and milk. Fill oiled tins two 
thirds full, cover and steam 2 hours 
Serve with apple sauce and hard sauce 
made of brown sugar and oleomargarine 
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Don’t Buy Food Blindly 


Know What Energy 
You Get 


The Government standard fo! 


measuring foods is the calory 
We measure food needs by calo 
ries The average man needs 3,000 





calories daily The average woman 


Per 1000 needs 2,500. 


This Costs 5c Calories 


[his is what some common foods 








yield in calories per pound 
Calories Per Pound 

Quaker Oats : . 1810 

Round Steak . , ° 890 

Per 1000 Leg of Lamb ‘ , 860 

This Cos Zo 

is Comte STC Crioriee Salt Codfish . . «. 325 
Perch ° . ° 275 

Oysters ° ° ; 225 

Canned Peas . . 235 

Potatoes , : 295 











Comparing cost on the calory 
basis you find this 

The average cost of meats and 
fish at this writing is ten times 
Quaker Oats 


The average mixed diet costs five 





Per 1000 
This Costs 54c Calories 


times Quaker VUats 

Yet Quaker Oats is much the 
It is almost 
eel : : a complete food—almost the ideal 
diet Foods which cost ten times a 


greatest of these food 





This Costs 60c Fer 1000 


Calories 


t 


much cannot compare with oats 


Quaker Oats 


Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


Without extra price yO get t t richest ' est oat 
super-flavor when you ask for We t t t fr , 
Quaker Oats. This brand oN A 
flaked from queen grains < < eve ‘ 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13¢ —30c to 32c— Except in the Far West and South 
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Quaker Oats Bread Quaker Oats Muffins 

Mix together Quake Oat . stand fi 
and sugar Pour ove ‘ as 
boiling water, tet, stan i t ' 
~—y diss ed —$—<—_—_— -—_——_ 
"ia eee @ Quaker Oats Cookies 
ure need there hiy, fe : ’ ' ” fon 
i » tw aves and I 
Ls risé¢ again and ak : ; 
nm tes If ry east is l 

] .- ; is —~ = 

part t t fl 

This recipe ake a 
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CHAPTER XIN 





I tow! val w of 
end ! ha 
Cawhres ' Burton fami 
eC iDe k WIS¢ | 
rop passe 
\t B ! 
I Da B ha 
i i 


The 


(Continue 
ne | one they fell—those brave fellow 
with hi Even one man counted there 

inted for oh, so much for at last ther 
just one in left—John McGuire 
And to hear him tell i it w wondertul 
I know, I kn nodded Susan It 
like fil etter he made ou see 
ing He alway ie even when he was 
in e be H wanted to write 0 
k v, before per And now 
ne entence led on into lence 
ishec 
And to think of hat, to-day, being 
vasted on r i picture 
| oa Ke ww his ner 





m page J 
couldn t u do it ?—take it down, I mean 
he talked, like a stvlographer / 


Keith shook his head 
I wish I could. But I know I couldn’ 





I couldn't begin to do it fast enough to 





keep up wi him, and ‘twould spoil it all 


to have to ask him to slow down. When a 


man’s got a couple of Huns coming straight 
for him, and he knows he’s got to get ‘em 
both at once, you can't very well sing out 
Here, wait—wait a minute till I get that 
last sentence down! 

“IT know, I know nodded Susan again 
She paused, drew a long sigh, and turned 





her eves out the window | p the walk 
wa oming Daniel Burton 

“ ish your tather Susan began 
Suddenly she stopped Keith. Keit! he 
cried eageriy I have it! Your !f I 
he could do it—I know he could 


Our Washington Bureau 


The McCall Washington Bureau, 4035 New Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C., was established 
to keep our readers in close touch with the Government. This month we plan to acquaint you with 
some of the best of the Government booklets designed to help us do our part in the war. The Bureau 
will be pleased to obtain for you, as long as the edition lasts, copies of any of the booklets described 
below, and will gladly answer inquiries concerning government activities. The National Service 
Handbook and the War Cyclopedia cost 15 cents each; the others are free, but always enclose a 
three-cent stamp with your request for booklets or information, to cover part of the Bureau's expenses 


Care of Food in the Home 





(CARI of Food in the Home issued by 

e State Relations Service, is a leaflet 

every housewife hould have It 

t numero gestion tor aving 

t | from spoiling This leaflet will rob 
rbage ill Dut ive for you 


How to Select Foods 


Food exercise and rest are the things the 
j 


ody need tor it development and tor 


renewal of its energy for muscular 
work. To help you select the proper food 
he States Relations Service has issued a 
hookle How to Select Food The 
lor tion given by the experts who wrote 

‘ it tment for you 


National Service Handbook 


TH National Service Handbook,” issued 
vy the Committee on Public Informa 
is descriptive of civic and military or 

inizatior onnected with war work It 

tains the rates of pay for the army and 
ul illustrations of the insignia worn 
the different ranks. Get this booklet and 
ible to distinguish the various services 
jur Washington bureau will purchase you 


on receip 1 


Soy Bean Flour 


L TSE sov bean flour to save wheat, meat 
ind fat savs the United States De 

rtment of Agriculture in a leaflet of 
se. Sov bean flour contain 
h protein and fat, and its use adds rich 


Foods Rich in Protein 


[° enable the housewife to select foods 


rich in protein and low in price, the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has prepared a booklet called “Foods Rich 
in Protein The booklet contains a con 
parison of the different food materials an 
has recipes of dishes rich in body-building 
elements. Send to the Bureau for a copy 


The School Lunch-Basket 


[5 your child getting the proper lunch and 

in as great a variety as is possible Do 
you have difficulty in knowing what to 
provide each day? The Government has 
prepared a leaflet that will help you It 
contains suggested menus for both the hon 
ind school lunch and recipes tor schoo 
lunch dishes Mothers of chool childrer 
hould have ; copy ot this booklet 


The War Cyclopedia 


THE War Cyclopedia is one of the best 
reference booklets issued on the war 
Its 300 pages contain explanations of over 
1,000 subjects, covering all phases of thi 
war. The Bureau will purchase a copy for 
you on receipt of 15 cents and a stam} 


Pimiento and Cream Cheese 


IMIENTO cheese and cream cheese may 





be made easily and iInexpe nsively Th 
Department of Agriculture has published a 
booklet “Pimiento and Cream Cheese 
containing a description of the simplk 


quipment needed for making these cheeses 
ind 10 pages of recipes for their use. Get 
this. booklet that will show you what to do 


with lell-over n ilk 


mie 1st e€cause e hadn't eyes to see that 
I wasn’t the only one in his audience! 
“But, Keith, he wouldn't mind; he 
wouldn't mind a bit irged Susan 
O} no e wouldn't mind being 
cheated and deceived and made a fool of 


No 


done 


vecause Ni ouldn t set 


persisted Susan 


‘He'd be glad ifter it was 


wouidn t min 





and 


Would he! hoked Keith, still mor 
bitterly Maybe you think 7 was glad 


fter 


it was all done, and I found I'd been 


fooled into thinking the girl that was read 


ing to , and talking to me, and playing 
nes h me was a girl I had never 





known before 








food If soy bean flour is obtain 
ir locality et this leaflet and try 
te I ‘ Ix 
i wi ed l tha nessag 0 
n who w ?7 fight, and win 
vy the yuld see and hear and know 
i I ‘ in heard knew this after 
Chokingly Keith turned away; but with 
idden cry Susan caught his arn 
Keith, it wasn't wasted—vou mustn't 
wasted she panted. “Listen! 
\ want others to hear it—don't vou 


Then ake them hear it she inter 


Make John write it down, just as he 


ilk He ca he wa t Then pub 
ish it in a book 
Oh, Susan, if we only could! \ 
lawning hope had come into Keith Bur 
ton’s face, but almost at once it faded into 
ray disappoint ment We couldn't 
igh, Susar You know he can’t write 
t all. He's only begun to practise a litth 
it. He'd never get it down, with the fir 
du im in it, learning to write, as he'd 
Ve te 


I know nodded Susan. “He couldn't 
it I ee that now But 





Do what 

Take down John McGuire's story 
Couldn't he do it? 

Why y-ves, he could, I think hesi 
tated Keith doubtfully. “He doesn’t know 


shorthand, but he—he’s got eve Keith's 
voice broke a little “but, Susan, John 
McGuire wouldn't tell it to him. He won't 
even see anybody but me How's Dad 


going to hear it to write it down? Tt 
me that?” 

“But he could overhear it, Keith. No 
no, don't look like that she protested 
hurriedly, as Keith began to frown. “Just 
listen a minute. He could be over on the 
grass right close, where he could hear every 
word; and you could get John to talkin 
an’ your father could begin to write. John 
wouldn't know a thing about it; and 

Yes, you're quite right—John wouldn't 
know a thing about it,” broke in Keith 
with a passion so sudden and bitter that 
Susan fell back in dismay 

“Why Keith!” she exclaimed, her 
tartled eves on his quivering face 

“IT wonder if vou think I'd do it,” he 
demanded. “I wonder if vou really think 
I'd cheat that poor fellow into talking to 














“But, Keith, I'm sure that Dorothy 
iked 
We'll no U il, piease, tnterposed 
Keit! ‘only you Il—vyou have to under 
I I ean what I sa There's no let 
ing Dad copy that on the sly 
But there mus t W rgued 
s n feverishl Or think what 1 
- hi tarted to writing book 
_ It woulk elp om Keit 
drew mm his breath and held itart 
ent suspended If only there wa 
way that Father 1d 
rhere is, and we find it,” Su 
an interrupt And, Keith, i 
oing to be ost a good for hi 
as it is for John McGuire. He's ner 
vous as a witch since he quit his job 
I know A swift cloud crossed 
he boy's face But ‘twasn't giving 
up his job that made him nervou 
usar u you and I both know 
we However, we'll see 
CHAPTER XX 
EITH was still looking for “the 
way when October cam«e 
bringing crisp days and chill 
winds. When it was too cold, John 
McGuire did not appear at all on hi 
back porcl nd h did not have 
the courage to r a bold advance 
to the McGuire door and ask admit 
| ice Then came i however 
when a cold east wind came up aller 
| they were well established in their 
porch chairs for the morning. The 
were on the Burton porch this time 
s_and Keith suddenly determined to 


Bur-r-r! but it’s cold this mort 
ing he shivered t hely “Let’s go 
in. Come or And without wait 
ing lor acquiescence he caught John 
McGuire’s arm in his own and half 
pulied him to Nis fe 

No, no!—that is, I—I think I'd 


he stammered 


fake the bull by the horns 
3 








Say, just try your hand at this 


puzzl he was saving gaily I 
gave it up and I bet vou'll have to 

The quick tightening of John 
McGuire's lips, and the proud lift 
ing of his chin, told that Keith 
chalieng had been accepted even 
before the laconi inswer came 

Oh, ye lo, do you! 





John McGuire loved picture puz 
zles, as Keith Burton well knew 
After that, it was not long before the 
two boys were going back and forth 
between the two houses 

The day finally came when Keith 
believed he had found “the way.” 

They were in his own home liv 
ing-roon It had been a wonderful 
story that John McGuire had told 
that day of a daring excursion into 
No Man's Land, and what came of 
it Upstairs in the studio Daniel 
Burton was sitting alone, as Keith 
knew. Springing to his feet he turned 
toward the door that led into the 
hall 

“McGuire was a bully story 

corking good story. I want Dad 
to hear i Wait, Tl get hi An 





he was out of the room before John M¢ 
Guire could so much as draw a breath 


ime 


Upstairs, Daniel Burton, already in the 


heard Keith's eager summons and 
t once. When they entered the living 


( " 
room John McGuire was on his feet. Very 


plainly 
Daniel 


took his hand 

















he was intending to go home, but 
Burton came straight to him and 
“ar Ted 
the n of an ut 
England age, was ¢ 
w it until he hears the 
1g a neighbor over the back 


ne talk with two 
und Dorothy Parkmar 
irts and ange 
tt bear to look at blind 


ater, Kei 





th becomes t 





s stepfather erates on hi In Dr 
Stewart's house, Dorot! s kind to Keith, who 
yt recognizing her, thinks she is M Stewart. I 
ype, the operation prove 
joomed to permanent b 
he st think fas M 
s his own home daily, reading 
king to H ¢ Y ingered whe 
entu he finds out that she really is Dorothy 
Parkmar Noth g 35 i ) eed n recon 
ng Keith to D friends! although h 
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No O01, Lapres’ Dress; sleeves 
attached to waist or lining; one 
piece straight skirt attached to 
lining; instep length. Pattern in 
sizes, 34 to 46 bust. Size 36 re 
quires 2 yards of 36-inch, and 2% 
yards of 42-inch contrasting for 
skirt. The width around the lower 
ige is 15@ yards 


Dress 8681 Dress 8709 
Sizes 34-44 Sizes 34-46 


Transfer Design No. 79 


been taken straight into the hearts of women like 

the popular chemise dress. This graceful adaptation 

of the prevailing silhouette seems to be just the style 
that appeals to the majority of the feminine world. Per 
haps its simplicity is the note that accounts 
for its general esteem. For indeed they are 
all very simple. No trimming appears at 
2!l with the exception of a beaded motif or 
some equally small and inconspicuous orna- 
mentation. Illustrated here are some excep 
tionally clever and interesting phases of the 
ene-piece dress. 


G tent no mode‘that has been launched has ever 


No. 8691, Lapies’ Dress; tw 
piece skirt, with or without p 








News comes from Paris that sport clothe ‘ 4 tucks; instep length. Pattern 
will be very popular all during the winter f 5 sizes, 34 to 42 bust. Size 361 
and early spring season. The reason / quires 2 yards of 36-inch for | 
perhaps is because of the many out- waist and 2 yards of 42-inch cor 
of-door activities, such as fétes, et trasting for the skirt and cuffs 
This interesting form of entertain- The width around the lower ed 
ment brings out all the smartest of is 1 yards Transfer Derign 
people, and therefore the appearance ) No. 453 
ef sport clothes is marked j 

- N 8709, Lapies’ Dress; sick 
No. 8681, Lapres’ Dress; opening on ' front closing; one- or two-piece 
shoulder and at underarm; having leeves; pleated side sections 
ene- or two-piece sleeves attached to raight lower edge; instep lenct! 
lining ; two-piece skirt, instep length Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 burt 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 busi Size 36 requires 474 yards of 
Size 36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch Q inch material. The width around 
material and 1 yard of 36-inch con e lower edge i & yards 
irasting. Width, 1% yards. Trans 
fer Design No. 797. No. 8697, Lapirs’ Dress; closing 

! houlder and at underarn 

No. 8712, Lapres’ Dress; basque f | two styles of sleeve and two-pi 
closing on shoulder and at under- ‘ kirt attached to underbody; in 
arm; two styles of sleeve and two- ep length. Pattern in 5 sizes, 34 
piece skirt attached to lining; instep to 42 bust. Size 36 require 
length. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 j yards of 42-inch satin. The width 
bust. Size 36 requires 4 yards of Dress 8712 Dress 869 around the lower edge is 14% 
36-inch material. Width i; 1% ya~ds 8681 = 8712 Sizes 34-44 ' yards. Transfer Design No. 927 
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New Adaptations of the One-Piece Dress 








Dress 8355 
Sizes 34-44 
Transfer Design 
No. 884 











Blouse 8401 
Sizes 34-46 


Skirt 8710 
Sizes 22-34 
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Overdress 8525 
Sizes 34-46 
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Skirt 8677 





For other views and descrip- 
tions of models illustrated, 
see page 37 
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Dress 8563 
Sizes 34-46 . 






aist 671 Tucked Skirt 8689 Dress 8703 
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With Varied 
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Basque 8707 
Sizes 34-44 
One-Piece 
Skirt 8687 
Sizes 22-34 


Dress 8521 
Sizes 34-46 


Two-Piece Skirt 8693 


Distinguishing Features 
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For other views 

and descriptions of 

models illustrated 

on this page, see 
page 37 


Dress 6463 
Sizes 34-48 


Dress 8505 


Sizes 22-34 Sizes 34-44 
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No. 8674, Musses’ Dress; suitable for small 
women); blouse opening on shoulder; sleeves and 
one-piece skirt, in two lengths, attached to lining 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years. Size 10 requires 
31¢ yards of 40-inch material and 254 yards of 
fringe The width around the lower edge is 1 

yards An adaptation of the new chemise dress 


which is so very smart 


fio] 4 











Dress 8698 
Sizes 14 


Transfer Design No. 928 









Dress 8700 
16-2 


izes 


No. 8698, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; closing on shoul- 
der and at underarm; sleeves attached to body lining; two-piece skirt 
in two lengths. Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years. Size 16 requires 35¢ 
yards of 36-inch material. The width around the lower edge is 1% 
yards. Transfer Design No. 928. A chic model for the miss. 


No. 8700, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; side closing; with 
or without panel; two-piece tunic; two-piece foundation skirt length- 
ened by straight section; in two lengths. Pattern in 3 sizes, 16 to 20 
years. Size 16 requires 34¢ yards of 40-inch satin and 1% yard 36-inch 
for collar. The width around the lower edge is 114 yards. 


No. 8492, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; body and sleeves 
in one or dropped shoulder; three-piece skirt in two lengths attached 
to waist. Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years. Size 16 requires 31% 
yards of 40-inch satin, and 154 yards of 40-inch serge for the panels 
and belt. The width around the lower edge is 134 yards. Transfer 
Design No. 927 


No. 8532, 
women 
yards of 
yards 


Misses’ Trz-ON or Button-On Dress; suitable for small 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years. Size 16 requires 35 
40-inch material. The width around the lower edge is 134 
Transfer Design No. 808 








for January, 1919 
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Dress 8452 





No. 8452, Musses’ Dress; 
suitable for small women; 
clbow sleeves; gauntlets at- 


tached to foundation sleeves; 
two-piece skirt in two lengths. 





Pattern in 3 sizes, 16 to 2 
years. Size 16 requires 2% 
yards of 40-inch material for 
the dress and 15¢ yards of 36- 
inch contrasting for the blouse 
rhe width around the lower 
edge is 15¢ yards. The two 
piece skirt is attached to the 
suspender belt and closes at 
the left side 
\ wW 
SAY 
AQ 
j 
fy 
j 
J 
; 
’ 
8 
Dress 8532 
Sizes 14-20 
Transfer Design No. 808 
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Dress 65 58 


Sizes 14 


Transfer Design N $29 


No. 8558, Misses’ One-Prtct 
Dress; suitable for small 
women; in two lengths; to be 
slipped on over the head; 
with or without panels. Pat- 
tern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years 
Size 16 requires 3 yards of 40- 
inch material. The width 
around the lower edge is 134 
yards. Transfer Design No. 
829. This new model is in one 
from the shoulder to hem. It 
gives the straight appearance 
so essential to the silhouette 
which is now in vogue 















Dress 8708 
Sizes 16-2 
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With Grace and Originality of Line GIRLS! LOTS OF 


CostuME Nos. 8696-8238.—The medium size requires 234 yards 
of 54-inch serge -and yard of 36-inch contrasting 

No. 8696, Misses’ aNp Girts’ Mippy Biovse; to be slipped on 
over the head. Pattern in . 
quires 13¢ yards of 54-inch 
trasting 

No. 8238, Misses’ Two- or Turee-Prece Skirt: high waistline 
shorter length. Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years. Size 16 re 
quires 14 yards of 54-inch serge. The width, 1'4 yards 





5S sizes, 6 to 20 years size | re 


serge and yard of 36-i1 con 
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Dress 8432 
r Desig ‘ 
No. 8432. Missi Dress 
suitable for mall women 


two-piece skirt, in two lengths 
Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 
years. Size 16 requires ; 
yards of 38-inch material for 
the dress and %& yard of 3¢ 
inch contrasting for the col 
lar, cuffs and vest. The width 
around the lower edge is 2 
yards. Transfer Design No 
924. Smart youthful dress for 
afternoon wear The braid 
design gives a distinctive touch 
to this model 





Middy Blouse 8696 


izes ¢ 


Skirt 8238 









res 14-2 











8010 









Middy Dress 8706 Dress 8610 


Sizes 8-2 Sizes 14-2 















No. 8706, Misses’ anp Girts’ Mippy Dress; one-piece straight gath 
ered skirt; in two lengths. Pattern in 7 sizes, 8 to 20 year Size l¢ 
requires 234 yards of 44-inch material for the dress and 34 yard ot 
36-inch contrasting for the collar and cuffs. The width around the 
lower edge is 1'4 yards 














No. 8610, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; closing at shoul 
der and underarm; circular peplums; one-piece straight skirt, in 
two lengths. Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years. Size 16 requires 4 

yards of 40-inch satin. The width around the lower edge is 134 yards 
Smart little dress featuring the new rippled peplums, collars and cuffs 



















No. 8382, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; two styles of 
sleeve; one-piece straight skirt; in two lengths. Pattern in 4 sizes, 
14 to 20 years. Size 16 requires 354 yards of 36-inch satin and 1 yard 
of 54-inch serge. The width around the lower edge is 134 yards. This 
overwaist gives the effect of a sports blouse 








\ | 
No. 8708, Misses’ Dress; suitable for small women; closing center if 
back or on shoulder and at underarm; two styles of sleeve, attached 
to waist or lining; straight skirt, in two sections; two lengths. Pat- 
tern in 3 sizes, 16 to 20 years. Size 16 requires 2 yards of 54 inch Dress 8382 
serge and 1%4 yards of 36-inch satin. The width is 1% yard zes 14-2 
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BEAUTIFUL HAIR 


35 cent bottle of “Danderine” makes 











































hair thick, glossy and wavy. 


Re ve all dar ff, stops itching 





> 
































lo be } essed of a head of heavy, 
autiful hai it, lustrous, fluffy, wavy 
and free from dandruff is merely a mat 
ter Of using little Danderine 
It is easy and inexpensive to have nice 
ft hair and lots of it Just get a 3 
t bottle of Knowlton’s Danderine now 
all drug store rece mend tt ipply a 
little as directed and within ten minutes 
there will be an appearance of abundance, 
reshne fluffiiness and an imcomparable 
gl ind luster ind try a you will you 
cannot find a trace of dandruff or falling 
if you want to prove how pretty and 
ft your hair really 1s, moisten a cloth 
with a littl Danderine and carefully 
draw it throug our hair—taking one 
all strat it Your hair will be 
ft, glo sutitul m just a tew 
ents i delightful urpris¢ awaits 
eve ‘ tr t 
Ty 72 P id ; on 
' 
A mother designed 
this underwaist 
TI A ears ago the ginal taped. k | 
T / ‘ 
waist Was pt ale a active 
nM a t a ig are weare ' Me 
| 
WV ) e ler he pple extra 
. The fabric is elastic k hes plenty 
& € ally pla pend 
| . Je ° 
t Na h tra x ed on 
" ea gil 
Ask w deale al how he 
Nazareth Waist Union Suit. 
44 dry goods stores everywhere 
' If not at your dealers, write us A. ' 
4 : os) ~ 
NAZARETH WAIST CO., Nazareth, Pa 7/ 
New York Office: Dept. 1, 349 Broadway J 
Made in 1 S 4. for 32 years \ sata 
‘ ’ 
“ -s == - 
Fort Jovernment Off be. $100 month. Write for Hetof pus 


ou ' . , s ’ 
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For Boys and Girls  “sayatresseawaes 


and broke the egg record. I got 1500 
No. 8704, Boy’s Suit; with or | eggs from 160 hens in exactly 2% days."’ 
You can do as well. In fact, any poultry 















No. 8348. Boy's Suir anp Cap 


knee trousers. Pattern in 4 sizes without yokes and _ straps; c , . ' 
to 8 year Size 6 requires | knickerbockers and knee trousers. | @!8¢r can easily double his profits by dou- 
yards of 45-inch material. This Pattern in 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years. | bling the egg production of his hens. A 


scientific tonic kas been discovered that re- 
vitalizes the flock and makes hens work all 
the time. The tonic is called ‘‘More Eggs.”’ 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth of ‘‘More 
Eggs,'’ and you will be amazed and de- 
lighted with results. A dollar’s worth of 
‘*More Eggs’’ will double this year's pro- 
duction of eggs, so if you wish to try this 
great profit maker, write E. J. Reefer, Poul- 
try expert, 2061 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo., who will send you a season’s supply of 
**More Eggs"’ Tonic for $1.00 (prepaid). So 
confident is Mr. Reefer of the results that 
a million dollar bank guarantees if you are 
not absolutely satisfied, your dollar will be 
returned on request and the *‘More Eggs’’ 
costs you nothing. Send a dollar today or 
ask Mr. Reefer for his free poultry book 
that tells the experience of a man who has 
made a fortune out of poultry.—Adv. 


Size 10 requires 2'% yards of 48 
inch material. This pattern con- 
tains both knickerbockers and 
knee trousers. This is a swagger 
little suit which when developed in 
twill or serge is suitable for school 


new military suit appeals to the 
oy because of its smart lines 
ind swagger appearance The 

truction of it is quite simpl 
ind it is easily made it hom 
eveloped in serge or khaki cloth 











The Reward 
of Ambition 


Many, many years ago, Mrs. A. M. 
Rumsey, a New York State McCall 
subscriber, asked McCall's Magazine 
if there was not some way that she 
could turn to profit the spare hours 
she had. The result was Mrs. 
Rumsey’s appointment as the Local 
Subscription Representative for 
McCall's Magazine in her territory, 
and each year, from that time to this, 
Mrs. Rumsey has been earning extra 
money for herself in her spare hours. 
Past eighty years of age, she still 
finds time to call upon her McCall’s 
friends and earn the extra money 
these subscriptions mean to her. 


. ' } 
This Chance Is Yours 
We offer you the appointment as local repre 
sentative in your vicinity No experience 1s \,— 


necessary nor any investment of any kind . [ 
required, All that you need is the desire to 8088 E 
make your spare moments profitable and t é, 
earn the extra money that earnest work as 

ur representative is sure to bring you. The 

appointment of the Local Representative 


Fresh, Reliable, 
Guaranteed to Please 


Every Gardener and Planter 
should test Our Northern-Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR 10c we will mail postpaid our 
FAMOUS COLLECTION 
1 pkg. 60-Day Tomato'. . - « Se 
1 pkg. Princess Radish . . 
1 pkg. Self-Growing Celer . 
1 pkg. Early Arrow-head Cabbage 
1 pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuce 
Also 12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds | 


Suit and Cap 8348 


Sizes 2-8 





Write today! Send 10 cents to help 
pay postage and packing and receive 
the above “ Famous Collection 

and our New Instructive 
Garden Guide 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
| B0lRose St. Rockford, Dlinois 








| - 
Make Your Garden Produce 


egetab 
veget 


































} 
f f ; of continuous service 
H to American gardeners ; 1200 acres of 
$ } f nursery s sands upon thou 
f j {FY { sands of plea customers. 
for your vicinity is to be made at once. We Dress 8688 j Hi 4 O> } f Middy Dress 8678 ouR 1018 CATALOGUE 
would suggest, therefore, that you send us oie 14 / 4 eee oo a) Sizes 4-14 F ratte, Shrubs, Trees, is pin 
your application for appointment imme- \ Design N f IC / Transfer Design No. 833 Write today, / 
diately. There is a coupon below for yout ‘ : , p r, ; a. se Tae STORRS & PAINESVILLE, OMG 
convenience No, 8688, Girwu’s Dress : } , No. 8678, Girt’s BEL rED| 
andarin blouse; opening aa i < 4 Mippy Dress, closing at un- ‘RAY in ibato! tors 





and sleeves attached to un 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE n shoulder; two-piece skirt Ui ~s | } . derarm; with or with out! 
i ay Be { bd front yoke; two styles of Have 20 Improvements 
250 West 37th St. New York, N. Y.  derbody. Pattern in 5 sizes, ate ome Z iw oh sleeve; two-piece skirt at p 












6 to 14 years. Size 12 re — tached to underbody; no 
eee ee Se eS eS Se SB ee ee ee eee eee eee ee > - . { . . 
quires 2'4 yards of 36-inch f ‘ placket opening required. Pat 
material for the side-front tern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 years 
Jan. Me ' t =: ' : ! ¢ 
The acta Company, and back, sleeves and skirt, { 4 \ ; Size 8 requires 1% yards of 
250 West 37th St.. New York ind 7, yard of 54-inch con c ~ 36-inch material for blouse and te now. 
trasting for the blouse, cuffs /,// ] 5¢ yard of 50-inch for skirt X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. Des Moines, lowe 
Gentlemen: ind sash rransfer Design Rhy ‘ Transfer Design No. 833 
1 would like to represent McCall's | | No. 79 iti) | NGEE 
Magazine in this locality GU Sturdy as Oaks 
are always crown on their own roots. 68 years’ ax- 
R704 erience. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Name : Suit 8704 Dingee “Guide te Rese Culture.” Oters 
14 500 Roses, other plants, bulbs and seeds, and tells 
gute Mz ! how to grow them. It's free. Send today. 
Address Tae GUNSEE 6 CONAED C8., EOE 232, WEST GaovE, Pa. 
= VICK’S. Sst: GUIDE 
- and Floral 








o ) years the leading authority 
Now a tabl Fl n For 
o ees able ower and Farm 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better 
Ready thanever. Send for Sree copy today. 1919 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N.Y. 

3 Stone Street The Flower City 


OSES of NEW CASTLE 


is the title of a beautiful book on the culture of 
roses and other plants ; wx = expert expertence 
of a lifetime. It's free. ulsitel illustrated 
in natural colors ; - om. = tells how to grow 
these famous plants. Write for —_ today. 
HELLER » Box 113, Bi Yn. 


OULTRY "=": GUIDE 


—tells all about raising chickens, care, feeding, 
etc. Contains beautifulcolored pictures of best 
aying varieties and best layers, sent absolutel 
and Poultry for —— at special 
3. W. MULLER R CO., Box 2s, 

Poultr Boek Latest and best yet; lt 
y pages, 215 beautiful pictures 

hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties. Tells how to choose fowls, eggs, incubators 
sprouters. This book worth dollars mailed for 10 cents 
Berry" s Poultry Farm, Box 58, Clerinda, tows 


CHICKENS SICK? Roup, Colds, Canker, 
“ee . Complaint, 
imberneek, Sorehead, etc., best remedy is 
a ays GERMOZONE., At “~ ye al or 75 cents 
postpaid with 5 book poultry library free 


CEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 716, Omaha, Neb. 
POULTRY AND PIGEONS FOR PROFIT 


Foy'’s big book tells all about it. Contains 








Clear your house and keep 
it free of rats and mice with 
old reliable *‘Rough On Rats.’’ 
Kills them all quickly — and they 








“Dont Die in the House” 


Rough on Rats” successfully exterminates 
these peste where other preparations fail. Mix it 
with foods that rate and mice will eat. Change 
the kind of food whenever necessary. Don't be 
pestered — get’ Rough oa Rats’ at drug and genera! 
stores. Send for booklet,“ Eading Rats and Mice” 

E.S.WELLS,Chemist, Jersey City. N. J 
Originator of 
“Rough On Rata’* 











ive prices. 
Miinois 








Underwear 
8680 


Sizes 2-12 


Tr 





ansfer Desig 
N 16 : 


8082 










y many colored plates—an encyclopedia of Bm ul 
NéosHenné try information, poultry houses, feeding for 
eggs. ete Written by a man who knows 








Sent for 5 cents. Low prices, fowls and eggs. 


Sizes 2-1 FRANK FOY, Box 14, CLINTON, IOWA 
ee oe 130; =ss Incubator and 


This preparation net only restores hat 


Lest oS Se 


Apron 8682 

















e H id East of 
No. 8690, Cump's Rour \ i a ae has , 5 : deci eatin ih eight Paid P=*t.°f Both $ 
0, HILD's RomMPERS 0. 8680, Girt s SET oF a! N No 8682, Gir! s APRON at- Het water; double wall 
“ ‘ closing center-back or to be pvERWeEaR; Gertrude petticoat tern in © sizes, 2 to 12 years. Seer Write her fres cation. 
nee : slipped on over the head. Pat and drawers. Pattern in 6 Size 8 requires 15¢ yards of Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 16 
Vil, : tern in 4 sizes, 1 to 6 vears sizes, 2 ? years. Size 32-inch mate Transfer De- 
| or sale by Drug and tind nbd am © 2 ) ear sizes, 2 to 12 year Size 4 re 32 inch material Tran fer De sienna, Meath alieatie ton 
as ~ ize 2 requires 15¢ yards of quires 24% yards of 36-inch sign No. 891. This little apron customers. 15 nice assorted bulbs, 
i, Neos Ca 36-inch material and 7, yard material. Transfer Design No. slips on over the head and is ce So we te F on. 
lected Ss. o . oe 


‘ . >> - : 
366 Fifth Avenue, New York, of 27-inch contrasting 356 simply constructed | GEO. L. STILLMAN, Dahlia Specialist, Westerty, R.1., Box M-9 
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Dress 8692 
Sizes 6 months to 4 years 


Transfer Design No. 884 


No. 8692, CuHILp’s 
Dress. Pattern in 4 
sizes, 6 months to 4 
years. Size 2 requires 
154g yards of 36-inch 
material. Transfer De- 
sign No. 884 for the 
embroidery on the yoke 
and skirt. The feature 
of this very simple 
little baby dress is the 
one-piece yoke, straight 
back and front and no 
seam on the shoulder. 
Dainty and neat for 
the pet of the house 


Dress 8684 
Sizes 4-14 


No. 8684, Grri’s Dress; straight 
skirt. Pattern in 6 sizes, 4 to 14 
years. Size 8 requires 1 yard of 
36-inch plain material for the 
waist, 144 yards of 16%-inch 
flouncing for skirt and 7g yard 
of 13% inch for the collar. 
Smart little model for party 
wear or any dressy occasion. 


No. 8702, Gret’s Coat Dress; 
straight pleated skirt. Pattern 
in 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years. Size 
10 requires 1% yards of 36- 
inch for the front and back 
of coat, 254 yards of 36-inch 
for the waist, skirt and belt, 
and % yard of 40-inch for col 
lar and cuffs 


hoe 
~jy i bi 

of 
SER ~ ity 
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Simple Correct Designs 


8694, Girw’s Dress; 
three-piece skirt and peplums 
attached to waist. 
$ sizes, 6 to 14 years 
requires 4! 
material 

smart little frock is new, 
» flat circular collars to the 
narrow three-piece skirt which 
with the peplums is attached 
to the lower edge of the waist, 
» belt holding in the 
fulness. This 


the features of the very new 
designs and i 
» a decided favorite 

























Dress 8694 
Sizes 6-14 





Coat Dress 8702 
Sizes 6-14 


Pattern in 
size 12 
40-inch 
> of this 
from 


2 yards of 
Every li 


extra 
all 


to 

























“Some more of those stock- 
ings that wear so well” — 


More Durable-DURHAM Stockings—the kind that everybody in the 
family likes so well because they are good looking and long-weanng 
} A mother soon learns to know good stockings. She sees where they 
wear out first. She sees that Durable-DURHAM stockings are extra 
strongly reinforced at these points of hardest wear. 


She learns that money is saved and — is avoided by purchasing 





Dress 8686 
Sizes 1-8 


Transfer Design N 


No. 8686, Cu1tp’s Dress; with 


or without guimpe. Pattern in DURHAM HOSIERY 
5 sizes, 1 to 8 years. Size 6 re FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


quires 154 yards of 36-inch ma Made strongest where the wear is hardest 
terial for the dress and 7@ yard 
of 40-inch contrasting. Trans 


fer Design No. 891 


This hosiery is not only extra strongly reinforced 
to make it wear longer but is superior in other 
ways. Legs are ful! length and tops are wide 
enldiude. All sizes are correctly marked. Feet 

toes are smooth, seamless and even. The 
Durham dyes are fast so that colors will not fade 
from wearing or washing. 

Durable-DURHAM Hosiery includes styles 
for every member of the family, for work, play 
or dress, for every season of the year, retailing at 
25, 35, 40 and 50 cents per pair. 

For coldest weather, Durable-DURHAM 
Fleecy-lined Hosiery gives comfort 

This hosiery is strong and warm, with thick, 
soft fleecing that protects from Wintry cold. 

You should be ableto buy Durable-DURHAM 


Hosiery at any dealer's. If you do not find it, 
ent, 88 Leonard St., 





TAR HEEL y 
A medium weight sock write to our Sales 
with 3-thread, strongly re- New York, for Free Catalog showing all styles 
tatorced bet and tom and we will sce that you are 7 supplied 


——_ sarin unl ren DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 


Black, tan and white 
Price 25c pair 


Durham, N. C, 


welcome just now ? 


SATA 


any kind required. 





250 W. 37th St. 


stocking tor children 


DURABL Manda 


| and you can have it easily. 
spare time to look after McCall's sub- 


that is needed. No experience 





ROVER LAD 
A good medium weig!it substantial 


] apde remtorced 


Strong double reinforced 


ect and toes smooth, 


and even. Black and white 


Price 40c pair 





ALPINE 
A warm and comfortable stocki 
Double fleecy-lined throughout. F 


of warmth and wae of wear. 
wide and elastic flare 
reinforced heels and toes 


Price 35c pair 


For You 


Would an extra $5.00 or $10.00 be 
Surely it would, 
A little 


scriptions in your neighborhood is all 
necessary, nor is any investment of 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


New York, N. Y. 


1S 


oT 


a 








McCALL’S MAGAZINE, 
250 W. 37th St., New York, N. Y 


Gentlemen 





on over the head; opening at and State 





, Il am interested in your offer of $5.00 for spare-time work. Please write me abou 
Middy Blouse 8696 Skirt 5190 
Sizes 6-2 Sizes 4-12 Name 
. : Local 
No. 8696, Misses’ anp Gris aadenes 
Mippy Buovse; to be slipped Post Office 








side; with or without yoke and 


band. Pattern in 8 sizes, 6 to 

20 years. Size 12 requires 1% C will from 

yards of 54-inch material, and bring the 
atte 














4 


derbody. Pattern in 5 sizes, 4  ciearly, fairly, briefiv—here itis. Ser th toe chentneenen sthoousbonnnes 
to 12 years. Size 12 requires 2 weeks. The i5c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest ia now Ee ends 


yards of 27-inch material 


AY /Y, “A fe 


The only DRESS FASTENER GUARANTEED NO 


AL. CLARK 4 CO. tnx Sade Disteohuteys 652 Breede 


86860 80°96 





we will send the I 
Pathfinder, Box 


'$ Capita 


Snap with the 
Back 


r To ey" LN: 


TT ty ¥ THE GARMENT. At all Notion Counters, 10 cents, card « 
i ‘Cy \ ’ made in six sizes, fast black and silvered. Send 10 ceuts for cord 
utd \I | | | ] Sadie ty Teme Qarveutn Camper 
at ww Cy) eRe 


ov New ¥ 





4 36- S y 

f . — | - inch Contras ang Washington, the home of the fy yf J is” Hy ona ra = ad ? athe nder is an t ae oon oon kly Pp ita _ 

” paieenet nade @f this. ty,» Fan Ficanawre the Nation's center, for the Nation; a paper that oe nt news ofthe 
} le ce > ones yt me ang wy . rid and tell sthe truth and only the truth ; ne “26th yeu: This pa 

* - ~ ’ justrated week revie ps the witho , u ‘ ts e 

No 5190, Grrt’s BLoomer; partial ant correct ee — — eee o keep b o ithe. a r mie nthe purses ico ae nee atth else -A- — 

4 . making th 
st raight pleated skirt and un Curing these strenuous. _@pec - < ' of time ney sis your means. If you want a paperia y ne 
which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. Ifyou w appreciate a paper puts everythir 








RUBENS 
Infant Shirt 


Buy the 
Genuine 


RUBENS 


Costs no 
more than 
the Imitation 
Price List Sent Upon Request 


Manufactured only by 
RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 


2 N. Market St Chicago, 1 














No Buttons No Trouble 
7 


demars 








Should be a healthy 

happy growing baby 

if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable, hygienic clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating flan- 
nels made ébc to $2.00 a yard) and are sold only 
by us Non-Nettle” stamped every half yard on 
selvage except silk warps 


Send for Free Sample Case 
ntaining ples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper 
ber et uplete lines of Baby White 
t iso Illustrated 
idered 
Separate Gar 





taing @ on wreppe: rs For 25 cents we 
jern Paper rates rns for ba 
ardrobe that w i cost $1 if bought separately 
Wri r save this isement 


THE LAMSON BROS. ‘€0., 342 Summit St., Toledo, 0 


stablis und the globe 









The InhalationTreat- 
ment for Whooping- 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup, Colds, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs. 

fi @ inte 1 drug 


“Ne tamily, where there 
ere young children, should be without this lemp.” 


tr, inhaled with every 
“ 1 relieves the congest 
t t Fever iM 
lal q ties. 


it ts @ protection to those exposed. 


Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptive booklet. 


, A . t Throat Tablets f t rritated throat 
THE VAPO CRESOLENE CO., e Cortl snd St, New York 
r Lee «Miles Building trea!. Canada 











FREE BOOK LEARN PIANO 


This Sntevestins Free Book 





P 
“s* right to yout noye t 
‘ eginner et . 
gts lustes everywhere 
Ali music free. Diy 
Quien Conservatory, Stadic EF 1, Secial Uatew Bidg., Boston, Mass 


s Go. vet easy & 
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ome New Clever Ideas Infantile 





8683 


Corset Cover 8683 
Sizes 34-46 


Petticoat 8117 


Sizes 22-3 


No. 8683, Lapres’ Corset 
Cover. Pattern in 7 sizes, 
34 to 46 bust. Size 36 re 
quires 7g yard of 36-inch 
material and 2% yards 
of edging. This old-fash 
ioned corset cover may 
be made with or without 
the sleeves. 


No. 8117, Lapres’ Ture 

Prece Petticoat; gath 

ered back, or habit back 
with or without yoke; 
in 41- or 37-inch length 
Pattern in 7 sizes, 22 to 
34 waist. Size 26 requires, 
41-inch length, 334 yards 
of 27 inc h material. 
Width, 2% yards 





Conservation 

Nightgown 
8679 

mall, medium, larg: 






No. 8679, Laptes’ AND 
Misses’ One-Prect 
CONSERVATION NIGHT- 
GOWN; three-quarter 
length. Pattern in 3 
sizes; small, 32 to 34; 
medium, 36 to 38; 
large, 40 to 42 bust. 
The medium size re- 
quires 274 yards of 36- 
inch material. The 
width around the lower 
edge is 134 yards. 





No. 8675, Lapres’ AND 
Misses’ Owne-Prece 
Kraono. Pattern in 3 
sizes; small, 32 to 34; 
medium, 36 to 38; 
large, 40 to 42 bust 
The medium size re- 
quires 334 yards of 40- 
inch material and 4'%4 
yards of 4'%-inch wide 
ribbon for the neck and 
sleevebands. 


M4 
> \ 

at No. 8705, Lapres’ Ser- 

8675 vice Dress. Pattern in 


: 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust 

Size 36 requires 354 

yards 40-inch material, 

One-Piece Kimono 8675 3% yards 36-inch con- 
Small ecm, large trasting 

































Combination 8699 


































Paralysis 


caused the deformity 
seen at the left. It had 
existed 9 years when 
the McLain Sanitarium 
straightened the foot. 
See other picture. The 
patient writes: 








Just a few lines of thanks 
for the nderfud results 
following my treatment. 
After walking for wv- 
eral years on the side of 
my foot, In walkina 
al position. Idenet 


use a cane as formerly. 













nly recommend 









anttarium teany 






st arly afflicted 
Will gladly answer letters 
CARL A. ROBISON, 

Kosmosdale, Ky 
Write Carl Robison or the Sani 
tarium for fucl details. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
The McLain Sanitarium isa thoroughly equip- 
ped private institution devoted exclusively to 
the treatment of Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Deformities, Wry Neck. 
Hip Disease, Diseases of the Joints, especially as 
found in children and young adults Our book, 
“Deformities and Paralysis"*—also “Book of 
References,"’ sent free 
The Bicloie Orthopedic Sanitarium 

944 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 




















\ Tiyenebimnoncaicae 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don't send me one cent-just let me 
4 it to you as I have done for over 
500 others in the last six months. J 
claim to have the most successful remedy 
for bunions ever made and I want you to 
let me send you my Fairyfoot treatment 
I don’t care how many so-call 
, shields or pads you ner tried 
without success don’t care how dis- 
gusted you are w th th ‘ mor you have 
not tried my_remedy and I have such 
absolute confidence in it that fam ge- 
ing to send it to you absolutely 
FREE. It is a wonderful yet simple 
home remedy which relieves you almost 
instantly of the pain; it removes the 
cause of the bunion and thus the ugly 
deformity dissappears—all this while 
wearing as tight shoes as ever Just 
send your name and address and Fet 
fect will be sent you promptly in plain 
sealed envelope. Write teday 


FOOT REMEDY CO., Dept. 25, 3661 Ogden Ave., Chicago 


— Ee Skin Smooth, Fi irm, Fresh 















8699 





Sizes 34-46 























— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
a ~ is nothing quite so 
good as plain 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


Effective for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 
enlarged pores, ete., because it 
“tightens” and tones the skin and 





No. 8699, Lapies’ CoMBINATION ; 


corset cover in two styles, one- “tig 

piece petticoat, and open drawers, sadetye Gow ay gh A 
with straight lower edge. Pat- follow the. simple directions see what just one appli- 
tern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust.| [= (tf. 


Size 36 requires 3 yards of 27 4 5 k 
Agents: $50 a Wee 


inch flouncing. This design may 

be used separately or together; 

the corset cover may be developed ar your qpare time, atom o women 

: . pines rials selling guaranteed hosiery. Must wear 

in contrasting material 12 months or replaced free—all styles, col- 
ors and fancy stripes, including silk hose. 

Sell for Less Than Store Prices 

Often sell dozen pair to one family. Every 

man or woman, young or old, can make big 

money selling this quality line. Write for 

samples. ormas Hosiery Co. 

8202 Elk St. Dayton, Ohio 


Rely On Cuticura 
For Skin Troubles 


All druggists; Soap 3%, Ointment 54 2. Talcum 3. 
Sample each free of? *Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 


| 0 BE DEAF 
—Every Deat Person Knows That. 
Imake myself hear, after being deaf fos 25 years, wit! 
these Artificial Ear Drums, 1 
wear them day and night 
They are perfectly comfort 
able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 
I make you hear. Address 















































Medicated Ear Drum 

Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 

GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Eer Drum Co. (ine. 
13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Train For Nursing—NOW! 


The war is responsible for a scarcity of nurses in hospitale--their 
regular nurses are going to the front Demands for trained 
nurses now greater than the supply. This is your golden oppor 
tunity to become a trained nurse and easily secure a fine position at 
$20 to $30 per week. You can qui 
Course during your spare ‘time at home and receive diplome approved 
by best doctors. Easy terms. Hospital experience given if desired 

e help you find employment. Write at once for catalog. State age 


AMERICAN TRAINING eee. 1SS4N. La Salle St., Chicago 


——, ET 
BN, Patented Adjustable OR 
y thousands of these corsets have been 


rials at $3.95 to $12.50 
$9 















z 
r Standard gr 
wderiny ng, give present wale omen doen a he f time 


big 64page Style Book « 2 Dee, Ont Sulte 
FREE : Walets and Corsets for mothers-to-be sent FREE 
Lane Bryant 38* Fifth Ave. 4535? New York 
New PATRIOTIC Vaudeville Sketches, 
for War-Time Ben- Ne nee gy Enter 
efits. Recitations, U tatnmeats, Dialogs, 


Tableaux, Drills, Jokes, Make-up Goods. Large cat- 
alog free. T. 8. DENISON & CO., Bot. 38 * "Gascage 


BE A DETECTIVE Great Opportunity for Men 
and Women at Present 
time. Travel, Secret Investigations, Excellent Pay. 


Write C. T nse Hime 522 Westover Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Start in Business at Home 








n 4 Design dreases and gowns for your friends in spare times 
Service Dress 8705 Earn $100 month. Write at once for free sample lessons 
Sizes 34-46 8705 Franklin Institute, Dept. ¥ 859, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Fashion Descriptions 


Descriptions for page 30 


8357, Lapres’ Dress. Pattern in 6 sizes, 
to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 434 yards of 
inch material and 34 yard of 36-inch con- 

rasting. The width around the lower edge is 
yards 


No. 8401, Lapres’ Biovse. Pattern in 7 sizes, 
+ to 46 bust Size requires 1 yards of 

inch material, and 5¢ yard of 36-inch for 
ollar and vest in one and cuffs 


No. 8710, Lapres’ Four-Prece Sxirt. Pattern 
in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 waist. Size 26 requires 2 

y vards of 54-inch. Width, 2’ yards 

Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 


No. 8355, Lapres’ Dress 


to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 47, yards of 40- 
inch and 154 yards of 27-inch contrasting. 
Width, 17g yards. Transfer Design No. 884. 


No. 8525, Lapres’ Overpress. Pattern in 7 
sizes, 34 to 46 bust. Size 36 requires 4 
yards of 40-inch and 1'¢ yards of 36-inch con- 
trasting. Transfer Design No. 926. Width, 1 
yards. 


+ 


No. 8711, Lapres’ Watst. Pattern in 7 sizes, 
34 to 46 bust. Size 36 requires 14 yards of 
40-inch, and 5¢ yard of 40-inch contrasting for 
yoke and puff sleeves 


No. 8689, Lapres’ Two- or TuHree-Prece 
Tuckep Skirt. Pattern in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 
waist. Size 26 requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material. Width, 15¢ yards. 


Lapres’ CoLttartess Waltst. Pattern 
requires 1 
yard of 40-inch material, and 4% yard of 36- 
inch contrasting for front and back panel 


No. 8507, 
in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust. Size 36 


Turee-Prece Sxrrt. Pat- 
waist. Size 26 requires 
width of 


No. 8677, Laptes’ 
tern in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 
4 yards of 40-inch material. The 
lower edge is 15¢ yards 


Pattern in 5 sizes, 
YR yards of 


No. 8703, Lapres’ Dress 
34 to 42 bust. Size 36 requires 
42-inch material. Width, 142 yards 


No. 8685, Lapres’ Dress. Pattern in 6 sizes, 
34 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires yards of 
54-inch material. Width, 142 yards 


No. 8563, Lapres’ Dress. Pattern in 7 sizes, 
34 to 46 bust. Size 36 requires 334 yards of 
40-inch material and 1 yards of 36-inch con- 
trasting. Width, 1 


j yards. 










Descriptions for page 31 | 


No. 8349, Lapres’ Dress. Pattern in 7 sizes, 
34 to 46 bust. Size 36 requires 354 yards of 


40-inch material and 134 yards of 27-inch con- 
trasting. Width, 24 yards 


No. 8707, Lapres’ Tre-On or Button-On 
BASQUE Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust 
Size 36 requires 15¢ yards of 50-inch material 


No. 8687, Lapres’ One-Piece Sxirt. Pattern 
in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 waist. Size 26 requires 25% 
yards of 40-inch material. Width of lower 
edge is 1% yards 

No. 8529, Lapres’ Dress. Pattern in 6 sizes, 
34 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 23¢ yards of 
54-inch material and 13¢ yards of 40-inch con 
trasting. Width of lower edge is 134 yards 


No. 8676, Lapres’ Basove. Pattern in 6 sizes 
34 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 134 yards of 
36-inch material and yard of 27-inch con 
trasting 


No. 8695, 
tern in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 waist 
2% yards of 45-inch material. 
the lower edge is 154 yards. 


Lapies’ Turee-Prece Sxirt. Pat-| 
Size 26 requires 
Width around 


No. 8521, Lapres’ Dress. Pattern in 7 sizes, 
34 to 46 bust. Size 36 requires 4%4 yards of 
36-inch and 3% yard of 40-inch contrasting 
Transfer Design No. 928. Width, 1% yards 


No. 8713, Lapres’ Waist. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 
to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 15@ yards of 4 
inch material and 234 yards of braid 


No. 8693, Lapres’ Two-Piece Skirt; 40-inch 
length Pattern in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 waist 
Size 26 requires 2% yards of 54-inch material 
The width of lower edge is 154 yards 


No. 8572, Lapres’ Dress. Pattern in 6 sizes, 
34 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 4% yards of 
40-inch material. The width around the lower 
edge is 1'2 yards. 


No. 8505, Lapres’ Dress. Pattern in 6 sizes, 
34 to 44 bust. Size 36 requires 374 yards of 
40-inch material and 13 yards of 54-inch con 
trasting. Width, lower edge, is 1% yards 


No. 8463, Lapres’ Dress. Pattern in 8 sizes, 
34 to 48 bust. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 54- 
inch material and 4% yard of 36-inch contrast 
ing. The width around the lower edge is 2 
yards 





Danger Lurks 
In the Narrow, Hard-to-Clean NECK of Baby’s Bottle 














Use 


Open-Mouth 
Hygeia 


MILLION babies died in this country 
have saved thousands if the nursis E 
nursing bottle is wor safe Even boiling to ste 
for the narrow neck chokes free cire itior f 

Your baby in its first vear feeds 2,000 
imperfectly « leaned—and baby sick—even onc 


The wic 


food particles or germs to collect | As\ to cles 
[Che rubber Hygeia Breast is neare Ke 

is a rubber cover that snaps over the bottle to | 
Be safe—not sorry First made by a phy 


Hygeia, the Nursing Bottle with breasts of red 


rHE HYGEIA NURSING BOTTLE CO 


Slygeia 


le-mouth Hygeia Nursing Bottle 


Don’t use 


Narrow 


Im 1206 Main St 








There is nothing like a brisk « 
bob-sleds to develop hetero Rey ‘ 


There is nothing like “Vaseline” 





The End of a Perfect Day 


lay’s sport on the ice rink or the 
car-c yed youngsters 


Camphor Ice for protecting 


them against chapping from cold winter winds. 


Insist on **Vase- 
line’’ Camphor 


Ice. Put up in Reg. U.S. Pat 


wate Camphor Ice 


A little “*Vaseline’’ Camphor Ice girls—and grown ups too—the simple, 
applied before going out and after natur k t t the hurt 
coming in keeps hand nd li; ft, of frost N fond 
smooth and healthy. Good for boys and of winte wit it it 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Consolidated) 


5 STATE ST. 


aseline : 


ofr = 


NEW YORK 








’ ~ nae r interest. 
ng é ‘et. 


Free on request. 


Neck 
Bottle 


i 


Buffalo, N.Y 





the last three year Safe milk would 
/ ¢ \ narrow-neck 
rilize cannot ake ympletely safe, 
ite 

‘ are risk e bottle bei: 

alway ate t is i place t« 

1 1 it bler 

ther’s breast a aid ! There 
rote food while ice box 

cia ave? own child Ins ton 
or black rubber All drug stores 








NURSING 
BOTTLE 




























Makes Perfect Mayonnaise 


Easily—Quickly—Surely 


This is what every woman who tries Douglas Oil hastens to tell her 
That it makes dandy mayonnaise 
with only a few minutes of beating. 
blends so perfectly with the egg that it makes this once hard task easy. 


friends 
thick, stiff mayonnaise 


sure and certain mayonnaise 


Douglas Oil 


For Salads, Shortening, Frying 


Douglas Oil is a cooking oil, too, a perfect shortening and the de luxe frying fat 
It is very economical however it is used, and also highly nutritious 
It is made from the heart of the corn alone The starchy part of the kernel makes 


rn Starch No portion is wasted 


Try Douglas Oil Today 


Your dealer has Douglas Oil or can get i 
If you can’t secure it write us direct and we 


that you are supplied 


Send for the Douglas Book of Recipes, Free 
Compiled by experts and published to sell for 50« 
For a limited time we offer it FREE to women who use 

If you are unable to get Douglas Oil send us the | 
ir dealer and we will see that you are supplied 


Douglas Company, Dept. 205, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 


Douglas Oil 
name of y 











t for you 


DOUGLAS CORN STARCH Makes Sa 













will see 


othest Gravies f at spoont t 
ig tr t yother and r 
for ! eed nva 
t k of I Z 
. " 
DOUGLAS. 


ray Hair 
Restored 


Great Dircover 


either in business or socially. The natural color can be restored in from 4 to 
8 days with a clear, colorless liquid applied by combing through the hair. 


This great discovery is of vital importance now, when so many home A 
women must become bread winners. Now, today, before you start on your 


. 

A Gs haired women need not be handicapped by their whitening locks, 
A 

A 


new work, send for a free trial bottle of 


> 2» d 
| © ry fS Idimang¢ 
| art OkdM ams 
SAT 
Kar~ Color Restorer 
Not a crude dye, naturally repulsive to fastidious women, but a pure, clean 


preparation which doesn't interfere with shampooing or curling. 
1s permissible as that of the powder which every woman knows she needs. 


Send for Free Trial Bottle 

Cut out this coupon now, fill it out and send it 

Mark on it the natural color of your hair~ is 
it black, dark brown, medium brown or light 
brown? Better stall, enclose a lock in your letter 

We will send a trial b« ttle and spec ial comb 
by return mail ou can buy the full sized 
bottle at your druggist's, or direct from us if 
you preter 

Remember, when the first gray streaks @p- 
pear is the time to begin with Mary T. Gold- 
man's Hair Color Restorer and mail the coupon 
for the free tral bottle today 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 


856 Goldman Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 
Established 50 Years 


(191) 














Its use is 





Pe eeee e222 2828882288282 47) 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
856 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me your free trial bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer with spe- 
cialcomb. | am not obligated in any way by 
accepting this free offer 
The natural colot of my hair is 
black © dark brown 0 
medium brown () light brown © 


Name 


Street conn 


Town ..Co .State.... 


Leseeee eee eee eee eeencasd 


That it 


A 
A 
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A Swell-the-Fund Supper 


(Continued from page 24] 


agate dripping pans and, when hard, cut in 
squares and serve with whipped cream 


VANILLA ICE CREAM 


arts milk 4 cupful flour 
; teaspoonful salt 


sugar and 
! upf s corn 8 eggs 
) 3 tablespoonfuls vanilla 
144 quarts crear 


Scald all but 2 cupfuls of the milk. Mix 
the flour and sugar and add slowly the 
cold milk, stirring all the time. Add the 
mixture when smooth to the scalded milk 
Stir constantly and cook 25 minutes. Pour 
this over the slightly beaten eggs, strain 
into a double boiler, and cook until the 
eggs are cooked about 5 minutes. Add salt 
Cool, add the vanilla and the cream. Freeze 

For chocolate ice cream, melt squares 
of unsweetened chocolate over hot water 
and add the vanilla custard while hot, a 
very little at a time, stirring in each quan 
tity as it is added. Then cool, and proceed 

for the vanilla ice cream 


SCALLOPED CHEESE 


tart k + tablespoonfuls tter 
+ quart tale bread 3 tablespoonfuls salt 

broken | ill pieces 1 teaspoonful paprika 
14 pound cheese 1/6 teaspoonful cayenne 

grated chopped 14 eggs 

tine 


Scald the milk and pour it over the 
bread, add the cheese while very hot, stir 


and cool. Add the seasonings and the but- 
ter melted. Beat the eggs and stir them 
into the mixture. Pour into well-greased 
baking dishes and bake slowly about one 
hour. Serve with a sour jelly 


BAKING-POWDER BISCUIT 

juarts victory flour 1 cupful fat 
8 tablespoonfuls baking About 4 cupfuls milk 

powder or half milk and half 
2 tablespoonfuls salt water 

Sift the dry ingredients. Cut in the fat, 
add the milk, making as soft a dough as can 
be handled. Roll out quickly and cut with 
a biscuit cutter, bake 12 minutes in a 
moderately hot oven. (Do not roll the 


dough thicker than 34 inch.) 
coco 
3 quarts scalded milk $ cupful flour 
’ cupfuls coco } quarts boiling water 
4 pf igar l teaspoonfuls salt 
1 tablespoonful vanilla 


Mix the flour, coco and sugar very 
thoroughly. Pour slowly into the boiling 
water, stirring all the time. (Do this away 
from fire.) When perfectly smooth put 
over the fire and cook slowly hour, stir 
ing very often. Add this syrup to the 
scalded milk, then the salt and vanilla 
beat with a Dover egg beater or wire whisk 
before serving. Serve with whipped cream 
9 marshmallows 


Stretching Sugar 


STEAMED CHOCOLATE PUDDING 


vonfuls tat 1's cuptuls ickwheat 


ful dark corn or ry 








Cream fat, add syrup gradually, then 
add egg yolks well beaten. Mix and sift 
flour with baking-powder and salt, and add 
alternately with milk to first mixture, then 
add chocolate, which has been melted over 
hot water. Fill oiled molds two-thirds full, 
cover and steam 2 hours. Serve with 


FOAMY SAUCE 


white corn 1 tea ont va a 


Beat whites until stiff, add syrup gradu- 
ally while beating, add milk and vanilla 


If You Dare 


m page 2>] 


~ 
GINGER SPONGE STEAMED 

1/3 cupful tening 4 teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 4 cupful Canton gin 
2 eggs ger, cut in small 
1 cupful milk vieces 
2% cupfuls barley flour 1 tablespoonful ginger 
3 teaspoonfuls baking syrup 

powder 


Mix ingredients as for cake; turn into 
an oiled mold and steam 134 hours. Re- 
move from the mold and serve with 
whipped cream flavored with ginger syrup, 
or serve with sunshine sauce 


SUNSHINE SAUCE 


cupful heavy cream 


1 egg yolk 
1 whipped 


cupftul sugar 
1 egg white 
Flavoring 


white corn syrup 


Beat egg yolk, add sugar gradually, then 
fold in whipped cream and white of egg 
beaten stiff 


Not Fail, You 


Must Succeed 


ers is a losing proposition. Eighteen to 
twenty boarders will bring a comfortable 
living, fifty or sixty will be even more 
profitable, while a hundred will guarantee 
a good income. I have that number in my 
hotel and find them hardly more trouble 
than my original twenty 

“There is no reason to stop with mod- 
erate success 

“It always seemed to me that a middle- 
aged woman stands a better chance of suc 
cess than a younger one. She has cour- 
age; she has more practical common sense, 
and she presents a more stable front. A 
middle-aged woman in deadly earnest, will 
get a hearing wherever she goes.” 

Mrs. Sefton represents what may be 
termed “the high-water mark” in the de- 
velopment of an old business for women 
Women owning and running hotels and 
restaurants and chains of restaurants show 
so new a phase of this old business of ca- 
tering to domestic comfort, that those who 
actually do these things in a big way are 
still very few. Four women own and man- 
age their own hotels in Boston. Two 
women in partnership own or manage three 
hotels in New York. One woman in Chi 
cago runs and owns a chain of restaurants; 
one woman in Boston manages two lunch 
rooms, which feed daily some three thou- 
sand people 


ed from page §] 


Compared with the number of similar 
places owned and managed by men, these 
figures are very small; yet the woman who 
wants to follow Mrs. Sefton’s footsteps will 
find the way paved. Schools and colleges 
all over the country, give special instruction 
along domestic lines. Graduates from these 
schools are in great demand. They may 
teach at better salaries than regular teach- 
ers; they may go out as well paid demon- 
strators for state or federal departments 
From these positions it is but one step to 
the higher positions calling for administrative 
work, and it is in these positions to-day 
that women are rapidly supplanting men. 
The increase in women managers of institu- 
tions, hotels, restaurants and lunch rooms 
maintained by great business houses, where 
thousands of employees are fed daily, has 
been marked in the past four years. In all 
likelihood, this field for women is going to 
stay open when other occupations are closed 
to them. Positions such as these are well 
paid, dignified, and offer the best possible 
training for the next steps, management and 
ownership 

Perhaps in no field are splendid salaries 
and money-making opportunities as great 
as in this extension of woman’s work. With 
courage and willingness to learn, even the 
novice can succeed. How great her success 
may be, Mrs. Sefton has demonstrated. 
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The New Lingerie 
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Transfer Design for Chemise Something quite new that is extremely pleasing in its dainti 
ness and originality The bowknot idea is carried out most interestingly in the bit of embroidery as well 
as in the filet motif and shoulder straps which it connects Those who wish to make the chemise will find 
the filet block pattern and the crochet directions included with the transfer pattern No. 938, which can be 
used on McCall chemise pattern No. 717 
The nightgown is made from Transfer Design No. 937 This also includes filet block pattern and crochet 
directions. It can be used on McCall Nightgown Pattern No. 6599. Garments designed by Miss 
F. W. Foulks 


No. 938 


French Knot Linens 





LTR EUR 

















No. 940.—Transfer Design for Bedspread. Six sprays, worked in blue French knots, make a charming bed 
spread which can become the possession of the busiest woman, as the amount of work involved in the 
embroidery is small Each spray is 9 x 21 inches. There are several different styles of arrangement sug 
gested in “the transfer pattern Material much favored for these spreads, because of its durability and 
cheapness, is unbleached muslir Trimmed with fringe or heavy lace it makes an effective background for 
the Delft-blue sprays 
No. 939 Transfer Design for French Knot Sprays These make a pretty bureau scarf to match the 
bedspread, and can be used on pillows as well. There are four corners and two longs sprays in the pattern 








Clo keep a lovely skin 
—with soap that rinses off. 


Nature says: “Don’t hamper my work 
by using haphazard methods and soaps.” 

And all Nature asks is a little common- 
sense cooperation in the care of the skin 
she is daily trying to give you. 

Nature lays great stress on rinsing. 

She says: “The soap must a// rins 7 

So, uf you want to choose and keep a 
clear, beautiful, natural skin, you will 
want to choose, also, a method and a soap, 
to take proper care of that skin. 
t Pure Fairy Soap is made for skins. 
Fairy Soap 1s made to cream refreshingly 
in and out of pores, as Nature asks. And 
when it has performed its perfect cleans- 
ing —off it rinses. 

It rinses off perfectly — after its perfect 
cleansing. 

That is why Fairy Soap is a soap that 
Nature herself loves—for the care of 
healthy, natural skins. 


CECEE FAIRBANK See) 


FAIRY 
m OOAP 


“Have you a little Fairy in your home?” 


“In TUNE WITH THE TIMES 
you find them caring for their 
native charms in simpler ways 
— the ways that Nature her- 
self intended.” 





Peace Work at War Pay 


We guarantee it for 3 years after the war with the 
fast, reliable Auto-Knitter. Socks always needed. 


The Auto Knitter is the most modern 


development of the Knitting machine. It 











Weight 
only 
about 
20 
pounds 


works very fast and turns out high grade 
socks, even better than hand knit, plain or 
ribbed, such as the world has always needed 
n thousands. Sent guaranteed pertect, 
with piece of work started, ready to con- 
tinue. Can do the work of 29 hand knitters, 


using much less yarn 


Just Like Knitting Dollars 


Mal ey Yes, indeed —if 

u are willing we glad! arrange 

N s ¢ r t to Ke all the 

\ » K l 1 y o not wish 

ise, and guarante oO hly 

wa me c { I if OTK 

tt yea i the We ¢ l 
t i FREE when workit for 


The Auto Knitter works by turning a handle— 


—— thousands of stitches a minute. It is easily learnt, our 
ast e illustrated Instruction System is very clear and simple. 
middleman Here is a pleasant, permanent, 
money maker in thousands of 
homes —why not yours too? 
War He (rga ! Me A 
Auto-K f 
More Socks the Urgent Call 
A mw —al 1 prov urself w eo 
4 4 eA h tet 
a we * yy - Re r : - g 
pay s a 4 
able to fill the demand Auto-k 
Write today for full par ars en ng 3c stamp 





AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., INC. 
Depi. 88A, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


in Canada 
Aute-Knitier Hosiery Canada) Co., 
Limited, 607 Colby St, Torente 
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Oh, no! I will t he 
the girl She t didn’t know 
Over her head the lance ft 
( nee Mar 1 Ww 
in Ar t ve meddl } 
what dog not nceern u he asked 
“It concerns Celia iid Philip Ma n 
“T think it would ha been bett t 


say nothing about it In better ta 
added in a tolerant tone 

“T think it is better to tell her re 
torted Marsden. If there was a little sharp 


Miss Henrietta’s Wi 


pt! night when he spoke her name 

A 1s I depth of emotion that illed 
n answer fr her heart. What had it 
int? What had she felt in those few 


guessed that this 
ired for her like that ? 


when she 
¢, reserved man < 
1; 





illed d omething Henrietta said 

with one of her quick laug! 
H ind e alike, child. \¥ fall 
h of t through the unexpected! 
WW it that I urprise of seeing Chaun 
| King t her that made her 
A in love with him? Chaun 

led her now respecttiu 
it’ the said nothing about 
If n her heart, was a suspicion 
tr le the part he | id chosen to play 
tle iwnoble he thrust it back He wa 
Henrietta’s friend And all who had been 
I fri were drawn together now in 

ing loyalty to do her honor 

When the last words had been spoken 
that removed Henrietta from the circle of 
he liviu ind they gathered in the draw 
ng-room to listen to her will, no heart beat 
more quickly The Flints were not poor 
ind they knew Henrietta was just. There 
would be | juest for all of then larger 
or smaller And of course money is wel 


But they felt no keen interest in 


will 


HERI were the expe ted beque ts to 
the family, smaller on the whole—much 


iller than had been expected But 
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knew so well, that perl Henrietta 
knew. He started, and looked in sharp 
irprise 

Out of the preamble of words, his own 


name had emerged Everyone was leaning 
forward, a little intent. The bulk of Hen 
rietta’s fortune was still to be heard from 

In the depths of his hat Chaun 
cey’s gaze held itself suspended. The girl's 
eyes on the lawyer Ss face were puzzled The 


went on monotonously 

no figures shaped themselves. No 

named. Out of the maze of 

only fact stood out clear and 
bulk of Henrietta’s fortune 


The 
intouched and went to Philip 


voice 
But 


sums were 


words one 


distinct 


was still 
Marsden 
The drew a 
up. They glanced at 
His face was flushed and his lips opened a 
if to utter a protest. Then the 
little grim smile He was 
shrewd and lovable and al 
able Henrietta 
* * 
The house was partly disn ind 
ready to be left. Celia Goldthwaite, stand 
ing in the great drawing-room, looked about 
her with tender eyes. She was saying good 
by to the part of her life that belonged to 
Henrietta Flint. For two months she had 
directed the work of cleaning and repairing 
and putting the house in order for the new 
owner. Philip Marsden had decided to o« 
cupy it, and she had found herself taking a 
quiet pleasure in doing the things that Hen- 


breath 


ind sat 
the man by the 


room 


| . 
oor 


losed on a 
thinking of how 


wether ador 





own way 


was in getting her 
* + > 


intled 


“She is!” He turned and faced her. “Do 
you know why Henrietta left it to me?” he 
asked keenly She stared a little 

“Why, because she wanted you—” 

He stooped and kissed her 

“Do you know now?” He was smiling 


a little. But she shook her head and drew 
back. She seemed to waken from a dream 
“Why, Philip!” she said wonderingly 


He took her hands and looked down at her 


“No—no! You must not be sorry for me 
like this!” she said 
“I am not sorry,” he retorted. “I love 


you! Henrietta knew 

She was moving from him—some one 
coming up the steps had caught her eye 
She passed swiftly into the hall. It was the 
old lawyer 

“Did you want to see me?” she asked 
She was a little breathless 


He 


“IT wanted to give you this,” he said 


delivered a paper with a little formal air, 
as if the act were of more than ordinary 
importance 
ES?” She took it, bewildered. “Will 
you come in He entered and placed 


his hat and stick on the hall-table with 
quief precision 

“IT shall be glad to explain any of the 
details.” He motioned to the paper in her 
hands. “Miss Flint make it a 
trust-deed for three hundred thousand—to 
be delivered to you two months after her 
death She seemed, for reason, to 
prefer this to the usual bequest by will.” 

He paused, and the keen, legal eves rest- 
ing on her face held a little smile, suggest 
ing that the lawyer was not without a 
shrewd guess as to Miss Henrietta’s reason 
“The deed was executed immediately before 
the will,’ he went on, “leaving the prop- 


chose to 


some 


significance in the words, it « ed tl Henrietta was always queer. They accepted _rietta would have liked—making the house _ erty to be disposed of that 
girl’s ear tne illne of the be juests placidly express her welcome to him She glanced quickly toward the closed 

“Of course I shall tell her I l Phere were legacies to the servants She was glad of the respite that left her door of the room she had quitted. “Then 
practically, “I shall tell Henrietta—t! including William and the gray horses. On alone in the house with Henrietta’s presence Philip Marsden—’ 
thing in the morning! the humbler outskirts of the drawing-room, for company. The days passed in dream He gave a little formal bow. “The resi- 

But in the morning Henrietta Flint William was already wrestling with the like memory. Only Philip Marsden occa duary legatee inherits a comfortable sum 
turned a deaf ear to words of love and d problem of the horses, and not unhappily ionally looked in on her Her though less than the face of the will might 
votion and to the making of wi Her n the whol How well Miss Henrietta work was finished now perhaps indicate.” His smile was friendly 
spirit had signified its last will on eartl 1 had understood him! There was not a dry Not for a moment had she questioned and dry 
sought fulfilment elsewhere eve among those who had served her, as the bequest—so strangely made. When her She looked from him to the closed door, 

Heart-broken and stunned, the girl took the will was read. The public bequests fol fortune was adjusted and a few debts and then down at the paper in her hands 
up the details of the days before the funera lowed. Then there was named the sum of — contracted that she might live suitably with “Does he know—Philip Marsden?” 
welcoming guests, seeing that rooms wert ten thousand dollars “to my lifelong friend Henrietta—when these were paid and a The old lawyer shook his head shrewdly 
comfortable and trains met. There was a Chauncey Marriott, in token of a service he small house purchased, she would have an _ She looked up to him quickly 
large family—though no relatives nearer once rendered m« And then, a singular income of five hundred dollars a year. Per “Would you mind coming a little later 
than cousins. They all came for Henrietta’s clause lo my dearest friend, Celia Gold haps Henrietta had thought her fortune’ in the day, to explain it to me—or let me 
funeral. The Flints were a cheerful family thwaite, knowing that she has sufficient for was larger when she referred to it as suf- comé*ta you?” she asked. “I find I have 
and Henrietta death did not ubdue the her needs, I leave no other beque st than the ficient for her needs Sufficient for Augs something to do.” 
cheer with which they met memory of our life together and the hope _ burg, perhaps, but not here. She must sup He smiled at her appeal and took up his 

But Henrietta would have liked that, that all her life will be as happy and as_ plement it in some way—as a secretary or hat and cane. “It will be a pleasure to 
Celia told herself, as she hurried about her deeply serene as she has made mine.” companion come to you,” he said 
duties. No one expected her to mourn The Flints stared and smiled. It would The one servant left in the house came He left her standing with her fortune in 
She was merely Henrietta’s companion, a seem that Henrietta was queerer than they to the door and announced some one and her hands 
young woman who had lived with her the knew. They glanced at the quiet girl across disappeared. She looked up quickly She looked down at it 
last five years, and evidently an efficient the room. She was looking before her, a Philip Marsden stood in the doorway And then at the closed door 
person. The house was well-cared for smile in her shining eyes, as if they saw He was the owner of the room now, she She opened it gently. Philip Marsden, 

Only two men watched her coming and something ‘invisible to the rest of the room thought a little wistfully as she watched by the window, was gazing out 
going, with a little wonder. They, perhaps, Chauncey Marriott, his hands folded on him cross the space between them. He took “Philip She spoke the name softly 
looked for some weakening and spared her the top of his stick, was looking down into her hand gravely He wheeled about. She was looking at 
at every point. She only thanked them his hat It bore a wide band of crape “I wanted to see you before you went,” him with misty eyes and holding out to 
quietly Philip Marsden seated by the he said him something in her hand 

To the relatives, the attitude of the two door cast a quick glance at the girl—as if “Yes. We have finished, I think. I was “Henri has left me this. But I think 
men was admirable They knew them a he would shield her from the curious Flints just looking about to see.” she meant it for you—if you'll take me 
old friends of Henrietta’s and regarded their He met the dancing light in her face with a “Where are you going?” he asked with it.” She was regarding him wistfully 
devotion as a tribute to her worth little tension of sympathy and delight. She abruptly He stared a second—at the paper and at 

In Chauncey Marriott’s attitude ther was more wonderful than he thought, he Her lip quivered. “I thought of Ber the tears in her eyes. Then with a quiet 
was a certain puzzling reserve. Not on told himself quickly. She was worthy of | wick. Henrietta and I were there last year, laugh he was holding her in his arms 
did he betray a feeling deeper than that of Henrietta’s love! He looked away gravely you know. It is quiet—and restful. I need If a little sigh went stealing through the 
chivalrous devotion to one who was bereft No one would have guessed from his im a rest before I begin work, I think.” room, it was perhaps the last faint straying 
by Henrietta’s death There had passive face that he held something care He nodded, as if beginning work were a__ trace of Henrietta’s will Or was 
been no return to the tenderne f the fully guarded beneath it—not even the girl matter of course and taking a rest quite it only the northwest wind out there mov- 
brief scene before the fire herself suspected it, he knew. Perhaps reasonable. He turned restlessly and moved ing among the trees? 

Sometimes, watching the assid Henrietta guessed. He had thought once or a few steps away. Her eyes followed him He waited till she lifted her face. Then 
tenance he turned to her, she wi 1 twice, when he saw her looking at him with “I feel as if she were still here,” she said he brushed the tears from it, and bent and 
whether it 1 be tl e she had ’ I little smiling, quizzical twinkle he quietly kissed her gently and gravely. 
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\ steady flicker in the sky with work this morning strengthening our sleep 

i | higher flashes (white Anti-air ing quarters with sand-bags (pronounced 

ft were work also sending up ““mud-bags” Jo Bayer and I topped ours 

p ifter one of Jerry's achines off with a row of sods—quite a front lawn 
Quite a screech to these shells “Bung! 

: ZZZ yp! They explode with a Wepnespay P. M 
flat slap th nds like shaking a blanket We have made a few changes in our ma 
I've been fooled by hearing the boys shak chine-gun squad. I go up from No. 7, am 
ing their bedding and have looked for the munition runner, to No. 5, scout This is 

ff of the fellow 
ke. Some rf —~ who _ works 
es it out ahe 1 of 
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the “p sey The Prize-Winners ~ mane 
when a foot: FIRST PRIZE, A $50.00 LIBERTY BOND cing. If noth 
is kick Mrs. John P. McMahon, Newtonville, Mass. ing happens 

Phe mok Letter from Her Son to Bi m, the 

ae Seen SECOND PRIZE, $25.00 IN W. S. S. Ww i ee 

lack Chan Minnie Rice, Union, S.C. Letter of a Neighbor’s Son come along 
white. Ma THIRD PRIZE, $15.00 IN W. S. S. The only ad 
in ins Mrs. B. K. Fisher, St. Louis, Mo. Letter from Her Son vantage I see 
nd like FOURTH PRIZE, $10.00 IN W. S. S. is the fact 
pneumati Mrs. Maria Adkins, Centerville, Mo. that the - out 
rivetting n v Letter from Her Son at first 
hines use ( Oo : 
page oe gt hag FIFTH PRIZE, $5.00 IN W. S. S. a 
aeeeelilie Mrs. J. C. Guthrie, Pearisburg, Va. I - 
truction ast night 
Letter from Her Son : . 
A littl a few Ger 
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did no other harm A long hiss 
ing flight that sounds as if the 
shell were wabbling and twist 


ing, end over end, a-sw w w w 
ish-a wish, a-wish a-wish—Bang !""—with 
one hell of a crash like a heavy crack of 


thunder. Then a hole in the ground and a 
low cloud of umber smoke that hangs over 
the place for quite a while When our 
guns fire, it is just the reverse—the bang 
first and the whistle after it. We hear the 
“swisha” but it away instead of 
increasing 

You might tuck in a piece of gum or a 
pinch of tea when you write 

I'd sure like to have a talk with you to- 
night and a hike, a bus-ride, a beer and a 
show and some good American candy 

I sometimes say I'd like to do this 
country in peace time for a naturalist’s trip, 
but I know that when I once hobble up a 
gang plank, headed for Hoboken, no part 
of Europe will ever see my hoofs again 

Managed to save a little pocket money 
so I’m sending home 102.60 Francs ($18) 
for Pop to deposit for me. Not much 
chance to buy anything here as supplies are 
hard to transport. Very good eggs 12 cents 


also, dies 


each. French chocolate 75 cm. package, 
crackers (biscuit) very hard to get here, al- 


though there are plenty further back 
Getting chilly so I'll make up my bunk. 
I hope we land at Hoboken 


Good nicht, Jo W. 
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Cooking—Pastries—Bread 
and Cakes—Puddings 


ROBABLY you too are one of the women 
who are finding new and delicious uses for 
corn starch every day—in fact, for eve ry meal. 
Women all over the country are having won- 


derful success with Argo Corn Starch in scores 


of de ‘lightful ree ipe Ss. 


Not alone smooth, creamy gravies and sauces, and simple 
puddings—but crisp, delicate pastries ; flaky rolls, bread 


and biscuits; rich, tender cakes and cake fillings; and 


desserts that many housewives have never thought it pos- 


sible to make at home. 

Here are three recipes you will like to try. Argo is the 
corn starch to use— because of its extreme purity and 
delicacy. 


Pie Crust 


Parkerhouse 


Rolls 


l 
i 


Will you send us your favorite Corn Starch Recipes 
/ 


7 housands of irgo users would be glad to knou them, 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
\ P. O. Box 161 Dept. B New York Cit 


KARO is a delicious syrup. It not only conserves sugar, but a 
terially to the de ed of your cooking. @ Mu {ZOLA ist e,)] 
oil from corn. Wonderful for shortening, frying and sala d dressin 





Great Scot! Do I Look Like That? 


Guess I better change some of my habits 


among them coffee-drinking and try 


INSTANT POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 





